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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 


PART & 
THEN & NOW 

















URING his bust lifetime, George Westing- 


house patented 361 inventions—which 






































add immeasurably to the comfort, convenience 


and happiness of people all over the world. 





Here, in brief review, are a few highlights of 

IN 1865, when only nineteen, Westinghouse re- t 

ceived his first patent — for a rotary steam engine. ) 

Years later, he developed the first practical steam 

turbine for the large-scale generation of electricity 

... the forerunner of modern turbo-generators that NOW 
produce two-thirds of the electricity we use today. 


this great inventor's remarkable career. . . 











IN 1886, George Westing- 
house proved to the world 
that alternating current could 














be transmitted economically 
over a long distance. Today, 
modern transmission lines 
bring the benefits of electricity 
to countless cities, villages 


and farms. a | | aaé,£, 
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IN 1888, Westinghouse 
pioneered the development of 
the induction motor — the only 
practical alternating current 
power source for driving ma- 
chinery. Now, the same type 
of electric motor provides 
clean, swiftly controlled, 
trouble-free power to turn the 
wheels of industry. 






























IN 1893, This great 
inventor amazed the 
world by illuminating the 
Chicago World’s Fair with 
electric lamps. This bril- 
liant achievement 
launched for all time the 
new age of electric lighting 
by alternating current. 
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IN 1895, Westinghouse harnessed 
the mighty power of Niagara Falls with 
three 5000-hp alternating current gen- 
erators—the largest ever built up to 
thaf time. Today, water power is used 
to generate electricity in many parts 
of the world. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This 16-page book—introduced by 
a pictorial life-story of George 
Westinghouse — contains more 
than 20 experiments students can 
perform themselves ... with mag- 
netism, electricity, light, air and 
steam. Send for your free copies 

: (limit of 10 to a teacher). Write: 
- 4 School Service (I-116), Westing- 

el Al house Electric Corporation, Box 





GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE made many otker contributions to safety and bet- 
ter living ... including the first air brake, automatic railway block signalling and the , »_ 

electric locomotive. During his life-span of 68 years, he founded the West W Tai 

Electric Corporation and scores of other companies. He left the world a better place in estin house 


1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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which to live and his work goes on through the great industries he created. 














Tune in: TED MALONE—Mon., Wed., Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 





FOR YUUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING FREE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BOOKS. USE COUPON ON PAGE 68. 
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Weaving the Fabric of World Understanding 


—with the help of a New Education Service for Teachers 


HEN a schoolboy looks up at a mighty air- 

liner, where does his vision stop? Does he 
merely see the plane in the sky, or does he see 
a 4-engined envoy of international good will? 


Does he see the merciful wings of a famine- 
bound food-provider? Is it a flying freighter, 
filled with things that can help revive war-sick 
countries? 


Or is he looking with appreciation at man’s 
only instrument of exploration which can both 
discover and exploit inaccessible deposits of 
natural resources? 


No matter how much his eyes see, there is 
always more to be seen with his mind. 


To help American school children better to 
understand air transportation and the part it 
plays in the new air world, the Trans World 
Airline has inaugurated an Air World Educa- 
tion Service for schools. Prepared by a staff of 
experienced educators, the following booklets 


are available free of charge: 


1. “Aviation In The Elementary Grades” con- 





tains aviation activity units for use in the kinder- 
garten, primary and intermediate grades. 
2. “Time & Place, Aviation For Secondary 





Schools” features “Maps Of Today,” a unit on 





To get these free materials, cut out 
the coupon and mail it now. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
65562 


comparative map study and “Time Flies,” a 
study and working unit on time and its trans 
world relation to air transportation. 


These materials will prove to be of real value 
to any teacher whe believes that the citizens of 
tomorrow’s America must be men and women 
of World Understanding. 
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Name__ 


Address_ a 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me: 
C) “Aviation In The Elementary Grades” 
CO) “Time & Place, Aviation For Secondary Schools” 


School sain _Grade___ 


—— — 





City. 
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Certificate - 


“Certificates inspire children to 
take better care of their teeth” 


of needed exercise—one reason why so many den- 
tists advise gum massage to help keep gums 
firmer, teeth sounder. 

Send for Ipana’s free 5-Way Plan today! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 














the children will work to earn this individual 
recognition ...as well as the Giant Class Cer- 
tificate for group accomplishment. 

Another excellent feature of the Plan, the card- 
board tooth model, is an invaluable visual means 
of teaching the proper method for toothbrushing 


“A wonderful aid in helping pupils 
become dental health conscious” 


fers AND AGAIN teachers have told us how 
pleased they are with the Dental Certificates 


which are part of Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health. : 

Colorful . . . inspiring . . . these certificates spur 
your pupils on to better home care of the teeth 


and gum massage...as illustrated in clear-cut 
diagrams in the Teacher’s Manual. And the color- 
ful wall chart, “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, shows 
the function of the various teeth. This chart ex- 


and periodic visits to the dentist. Just watch how _ plains, too, how today’s soft foods often rob gums 





FRE iz Q Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing 


Educational Dept. NI-116, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 

Wall Chart 

Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates 


cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 





4. Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations. 


New Teacher’s Manual * 
Model of Teeth 











1. NEW Teacher’s Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for ey ie rata 
Dental Health.” 5. Dental Health Certificates 

2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” for individual award, plus NEW 

3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds records for 25 Giant Certificate for 100% 
children), class record. 





CITY .... a as 
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Suggest! yt 


OvU 


A new student 
guidance method 


= to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 


most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 
and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possible 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month, under the title «High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
ized,’” is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
tion for Adult Living.The four divisions 
allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research Asso- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 





will find interesting a! 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


for complete chewing satisfaction 


is we hope 


New Wont0ns  Veaching 


ida ! elptul 





through visual education 





of this new series, explains that through 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to.stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems, 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr, 
William E, Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, 
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CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR GHILD'S TEETH” 





service. 


nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 


We find teachers and others in any type of 
educational work are giving thought to where 
and in what field they can render the greatest 
Excellent opportunities are avail- 
able for all who are qualified. Our service is 
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Southwest Advance while salaries are exceptional and = great teacher de- 
mand. Salaries $1900 and up. We have positions ip all depart- 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 4035, Albuquerque, N.M. 


The Instructor Handcraft Book contains 80 large (994" x 1294") 
ustrations with full directions. Things todraw, paint, 
7 : posters, | ee ae. ee weaving, 
modeling, beadwor othe: . : 
80c if ordered INSTRUCTOR: 
N. Y. 





HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


ES 


Page THIS page will help pupils in 
37 one-room country schools to 
draw their own buildings. Encourage 
them to make a school that will look 
as much like their own school as pos- 
sible. 

Some third-grade children in large 
city schools study first their own 
schools, and then schools in rural sec- 
tions and schools in early days of the 
United States. This picture will help 
them to draw a schoolhouse that is 
very different from the one they at- 
tend, with its several floors and hun- 
dreds of pupils, 


Page CHILDREN who learn to draw 

a swan like the one on this page 
can later change the drawing to make 
a duck. Those who learn to draw a 
child asleep in a bed can later draw 
children sleeping with windows open 
and curtains blowing, to illustrate 
fresh-air posters. They will also be 
able to show children sleeping when 
they make illustrations for “The 
Night before Christmas.” 

The animals on this page will help 
children to draw and model toy pigs, 
rocking horses, wooden cows, candy 
mice, and the celluloid swans that 
babies play with in the bathtub. The 
drawing of these animal toys will help 
children to draw toyshop windows at 
Christmas time. 

Mother Hubbard can be changed 
to a girl and the cupboard changed 
to a bookcase. This picture can then 
be used on Book Week posters. 

The girl in illustration No. 6 can 
be changed into Red Ridinghood by 
adding a hood and a cape. 

The more things children learn to 
draw, the better they can illustrate 
their own stories, social-studies lessons, 
songs, and field trips. 


THANKSGIVING furnishes 
44, 4g 2M interesting subject for art 

illustrations if the teacher de- 
votes special attention to the subject. 
These pages will help. Some children 
will want to draw live turkeys strut- 
ting around the farm, all fattened up 
for Thanksgiving, like the one on 
page 39. Others will prefer to draw 
a roast turkey like the one on page 48. 
The drawings on these pages are in 
lines simple enough for even very 
young children. 

The dish of apples on page 48 will 
inspire children to draw a platter full 
of mixed fruit such as grapes, apples, 
pears, peaches, oranges. Some will 
put the fruit in a basket. Others may 
like to draw it piled in the middle of 


‘the table, without any platter or bas- 


ket to hold it. 

The pumpkin drawing on page 39 
will please many young children who 
up to this time have not tried to 
draw the lines in the pumpkin. 

The Pilgrims on page 44 will help 
children to see how clothes were made 
in the time of the Pilgrims. The long 
cape of the woman and the knee 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 





JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago 


breeches worn by the man can be used 
in drawing other colonial people. 

The bare tree on this page will help 
children to draw such trees. If cut 
out of paper, the tree should be sim- 
plified, Small children would find it 
too tedious to try to cut all the very 
small branches. 

Some of the older pupils will be in- 
terested to see how the shrub in the 
lower right-hand corner of this pic- 
ture is different from the tree, It is 
not just a smaller tree; it has several 
stems growing from the ground. 

The evergreen is so simple in shape 
that it will help children to cut an 
evergreen tree out of dark green pa- 
per, for a cut-paper poster. 

The clothes of the Pilgrims can be 
cut out of two tones of gray paper; 
and their faces out of orange paper. 
Black can be used for the hat, Bible, 
and shoes. The Pilgrim man’s gun and 
hair can be cut from brown paper. 

Children will enjoy making original 
cut-paper Pilgrim scenes if the papers 
are large. Such a scene makes a good 
group project. Each child can cut out 
some objects. ‘These can be pinned 
on a white snowy background. After 
they have been pinned, the children 
and teacher can decide whether an- 
other arrangement might be better. 
The pins can be taken out and some 
trees and people moved to different 
places in the picture. When the ma- 
jority likes the composition, the pieces 
can be pasted to the background. 


Page ‘THIS page and the activities in- 

spired by it will give some chil- 
dren a new hobby. Those interested 
will continue to make more dolls, and 
perhaps more dioramas, They can 
make them at home. 

In order for children ‘to carry on 
such work independently at home 
they must be made independent in 
school. The teacher must help them 
to help themselves. If they receive too 
much help from the teacher or their 
classmates, they will be incapable 
of doing individual work at home. 

Older pupils can make cardboard- 
box dioramas to illustrate stage set- 
tings of plays that they read or want 
te produce. They can make furni- 
ture and scenery to scale. Some boys 
use balsa wood and airplane glue to 
build tiny chairs, tables, and so on. 


i THE figures of children on this 

page should inspire seventh- and 
eighth-graders to draw children read- 
ing in various informal positions. 
These grades can do the perspective 
shown in the books and the three- 
quarter views of faces, 

Younger children seeing this pic- 
ture may wish to try to draw simpler 
pictures of children with books, for 
example, a direct front view of a child 
reading a book at his desk or table, 
and a back view of a child standing 
by a bookcase. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 






‘\ 
HAND CRAFT 
DROJECTS 


| LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

WOOD - LEATHER 

| PLASTICS - METAL 
KEENE CEMENT py 


DC.BLIDE 


Page THE sketches of the three bears 
45 are simple enough for beginning 
first-graders to do. 

At this age children usually add 
part to part in making a drawing of 
a person; that is, they begin with the 
head, and add the hair or hat, then 
the top of dress or other garment, 
then the skirt or trousers, and finally 
the legs. 

Bed and bowls have been reduced 
to a few lines. This type of drawing 
is especially suited to first grade and 
beginning second grade. Children 
learn by making many such drawings || THIRD EDITION REVISED 




























quickly. The teacher must accept A workbook containing patterns and 
crude results and give much praise. directions for hand craft projects. Pre- 
First-graders can learn to draw as pared especially for the classroom 
mony ee three hundred simole things teacher in rural and other elementary 
: y P § schools. New sections on Plastics, 
in a few months. Leather Craft and Metal Craft. 
GIFT PENCILS. : 
Printed with appropriate Page THE lettering on this poster TYPICAL PROJECTS 


Christmas design. As- 


eo .. . 
WOODWORK—toys, doorstop, shelves, bird- 
costed expen: will help children of all the popwonst—toye P ir 


grades who do lettering by means of KEENE CEMENT—Candle holders, pen holder, 







es ink and paste sticks. The straight book ends, wall plaque. 
attractive C ¥ . . LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS for each month, 
ey letters can easily be done this way. birthdays, Christmas. 


Those who wish to cut letters for LEATHER CRAFT—book mark, comb case, 








ictured bel . Bie . . coin purse, key case, letter holder. 
as pictu ow ; ~~ . posters will find these letters useful. PLASTICS—letter opener, rings, pins, bkace- 
In cutting them it will be well to lets, boxes. 
make them thicker. When it comes os aan ends, plaques, trays, 
e ° raceiets. 
to letters on a poster, it is nearly al- es 
ways safe to say the thicker they are sense naptosen 
“4 y Y VALUABLE TEACHING AID 
the better. 
Today 
Price $1.25 postpaid 
Page : 
PUPILS will do well to study ‘eitiees te @ Shane 
X ® this mural to try to discover Industrial Arts, State Teachers College, 
mas Delivery for what gives it the feeling of air—of Minot, N. Dak, 








Personalized Pencils 


All orders received prior to 
November 25 guaranteed de- 
livery in time for Christ- 
mas. Orders received after 
’ November 25 will be filled 
DON T DELAY with round or hexagon pen- 
cils imprinted “Season’s 


RDER NOW! | Seas" Hs 
& der now. 


Here’s « gift that is always wel- Xmas Delivery for 
come—aiways genuinely appre- Gi . 
ift Pencils 


fresh, peppy air. ee 
How well the mural has caught the 


feeling of a mountainous country! 
Having the top of the house, and the | FHANKSGIVING Helps ! 
tops of the tall trees, placed below 
| | the mountaintop helps to give height 
, | to the mountain. 

4 


The sky, with its shaded lines and 








Helpful and original , material 
for Thanksgiving observance. 
Inexpensive! Easy to use! 


BIG BOOK of Thanks- 
giving Entertainments 


An entirely new collection of the 
best and newest material for 
T’ -nksgiving, by Dolan, Fiaurier 
« 4 others, A wealth of fine 
pDiays, ems, varieties and novel- 
ties that e for original and 
sparklin school entertainment. 
‘or children of all ages. Suitable 


- | clouds, is more interesting than if it 
4 had been solid color. The ground is 
» | more interesting because of the dark- 
+ | er flowers, rocks, and bushes. 


ciated. And best of all—most 


economical for you. Attractive We will be in a position 





























































. . * f mall or |} - 256 
box of four pencils—individual to fill orders for Christ- : BS, Cloth $2.50. Paper 
names printed in gold color. . . mee dilivery until De- } pal at Ce 
Or pencils with attractive print- cember 5. But urge you = | , 
in ies Greetings.” ’ to place your order early ‘a THANKSGIVING IN G VING BOOK 
g , te avoid disappointment. THE SCHOOLROOM Amy Se ge feign 
Every pencil is fully guaranteed P : ud What sprightly collection of original Svery denesiptien fer tip tor- 
(No. 2 soft lead, regular 5c Religious Pencils a spanbeeivire So Bentains fe ae aor ail, age 
quality) by this well established Ideal gift for all oc- ‘ - 10 quotations and 10 plays and é 
firm. Don’t delay. Order now casions. Appropriate- Our Coupon Section dialous, 100" ages." Paper 
to insure prompt delivery. SEND ly printed with the Have you our latest No. 47 
NO MONEY. Your order ship- a nein, Offers You aids. Sent FREE, 
ras rayer or = lee, 
ped, charged to your account. the 23rd Psalm. Gift + Eee . 
s package, per 
nai"  £— BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
. 1 1 1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
e laniantantentantententantententententententantents | DID you know that many helpful ma- 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. | terials for use in your classroom can 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio , be obtained by using the advertisers S=55, WE THINK IN WORDS 
Gentlemen: Send me boxes containing 4 | coupons in THe INstRucTOR? (In this <= Ah CE 
—_ each, individually imprinted with names per een they appear on pages 66, 68, poe - 5) LEX] POWE R a 
' 81.) Most ‘of the items are free. as 
ae <¢ptks ae ea ii eeene e , The coupons make it easy for you THOUGHT IS POWER 
Address a , —_ , to order the materials. Fill in the TEACHERS! Hore is a new “cleb” nover before offered 
ce State data requested, according to the di- | study Course is based on, the science of using the proper 
y a . ° e . words j aily and school contacts. 
rections which are on the page with | exipowER creates in you the power of self-confidence, 
Scheol__ Grade or Title them; clip the coupons; and mail in | helps you advance sect, othe. “weong a et Ta 
(important: Please Print Names Plainly) one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, | Available only to adult members of the LEXIPOWER 
Attach list to coupon 


° ® (Dime-a-Day )CLUB. Write fordetails today—no obligation. 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. Ad- | ~™"*" 


vertisements elsewhere in the maga- LEXIPOWER LESSON CLUB 


. ] : . 517 W. DEMING PLACE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
| i C | N N AT 7 a bE N | L zine carry more complete information 
w | about particular items. 


Thousands of teachers are using , oo ARTCRAE® 
$03 Broadway - Cincinnati, Ohio | this plan for getting inexpensive, up- ry 


to-date teaching aids. If you have decorate burnt wood ot oritfied 
not done so, begin today! THAYER & CHANDLER, Sila tices St., CHICAGO 7 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


Little Arthur watched a group of 
older relatives engaged in leavetak- 
ing. He walked up to one person, ex- 
tended his hand, and demanded, “Say 
good-by to my hand.” 

FRANCES MosHER 
Manton, Michigan 


My small nephew Billy was caught 
in a shower, and came in dripping wet. 
When asked why he did not try to 
find some shelter, he replied, “I did, 
but the tree I hid under leaked.” 

GERARD KEENAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


One day when I was baking, I 
gave each of my three children a fresh 
cooky, telling them that they could 
have no mote before supper. After 
Joan, aged three and a half, had eaten 
hers, she came back and said, “Do you 
know who I am, Mother? Well, 
I'm not Joan. I’m just another little 
girl that came to play with Joan. 
May I have a cooky, too, please?” 

BeERNIECE Bristow 
Mission, South Dakota 


A friend of mine took her young 
son to see a basketball game. When 
they .came home I asked him how he 
liked the game. 

“Well,” said Jackie, “they worked 
and worked to get the ball in the bas- 
ket, and when they finally got it in, 
it fell right through.” 

JANET BRANDT 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Mary and Diane were busily play- 
ing house on the porch when Mary’s 
little brother wandered along. When 
he tried to join in their play, the girls 
put him off, but he kept on coaxing. 
Finally the two girls held a consulta- 
tiun, after which Diane said mag- 
nanimously, “All right, David, we'll 
let you play. What do you want to 
be, the husband or the dog” 

HELEN YERKES 
‘Davisville, Pennsylvania 


One day my little cousin from the 
city came to the farm for a visit. As 
we were walking down the road, I ex- 
claimed, “There's a Jersey cow in the 
cornfield!” 

"My cousin said admiringly, “You 
must have good eyes to see her license 
plate so far away!” 

Donna GILBERTSON 
DeSmet, South Dakota 


My young niece Martha came home 
from school one day with a little 
paper basket whieh she gave to me. 
She must have been puzzling over its 
practical value, for she remarked, 
“It'll be nice when you want to carry 
diamonds or something.” 

ELEANOR MERRIAM 
Chicago, Illinois 





“What time does the next train 
come in?” five-year-old Bobby asked 
the old rural station agent. 

“Why, you little rascal, I've told 


you at least fifty times that it comes . 


in at 5:55.” 
“I know it,” replied Bobby, “but 
I like to see your whiskers wobble 
when you say ‘5:55.’” 
CATHERINE COFFEY 
Arlington, Massachusetts 





A Sunday-school teacher telephoned 
the mother of a three-year-old girl, 
inquiring whether the child might 
sing a song in a program. The moth- 
er remarked that her daughter could 
not even carry a tune. The little 
girl, standing near by, exclaimed, 
“Well, maybe I could, Mother. How 
big is it?” 

Frep West, Jr. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








One six-year-old boy came up to 
my desk recently and said, “I will 
surely be glad when I learn to spell 
big words.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said seriously, “Mother 
does a lot of spelling at home, and 
Td like to know what she says.” 

GWEN TAYLOR 
Hebron, Kentucky 
(Continued on page 9) 












Well land, at; Chicago inv dive Miniea- 


to Coast Flight” as shown by slidefilm, 
An estimated million have listened to re- 
cently developed recordings covering the 
field of aviation from “Dead Reckoning 
Navigation” to “Research Engineering.” 
And since Pearl Harbor, 52 colleges have 
granted 625 United Air Lines scholarships 
to future grade and high school teachers. 
United’s School and College Service, 
directed by Professor William A. Wheatley, 
is an extensive department set up to serve 
you. You'll find this educational service 
eager to fill your needs. For a helpful list 
of free and inexpensive education mate- 
rials, write to: Unrrep Arr Lines, School 
and College Service, Dept. 1-3, 23 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Children nowadays have a naturally keen 
interest in aviation. And leading educators 
with a strong appreciation of the role air- 
planes play in modern life have been quick 
to include aviation, and related subjects, 


in public school courses. 


United Air Lines, pioneer in air trans- 
portation, has been a major source of 
accurate, concise and colorful information 


about aviation. 


In the past six years, over 150,000 spe- 
cial Aviation Kits have been distributed 
to teachers in three grade levels (primary, 
intermediate and high school). Between 
five and six million pupils and teachers 
have been “Behind the Scenes of a Coast 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Hliuminated Window Picture for School or Home 
Clever Handkerchief Holder 


Gift Horse With Saddie Bag to hold little gifts or candy 


Piace Mats “ . 

Severai Christmas Cards 

Stand-up Christmas tree for Decoration 

Santa Ciaus Window Transparency 

Several Christmas Gift Tags 

Scrap Book Cover from Wood or Cardboard 
Several Pieces of Costume Jewelry made from Paper 


Christmas Gifts 


for Children to Make 


Please your pupils and parents alike—send 
now for the Christmas Art Service big 
package chuck-full of illustrated plans for 
making Christmas gifts including: 


Christmas Booklet 

Gifts made from Clothes Pins 

Ideas for Christmas Tree Ornaments 

Gifts to be hung on Christmas Tree 

Christmas Corsage 

Book Marks 

Labels for Kitchen Jars, such as Raisins, Beans, Rice 
Nut or Candy Cups for your Christmas Party 

Note paper and Envelopes in a Gift Folder 


Actual size designs, reproduced on the proper color paper, easy to make—ready to 
use. Ideal for class room work. For immediate delivery sent postpaid for only 


$1.00. 


Add 5e to your check to cover bank charge. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Box 508-E, Park Ridge, Ill. 





Fascinating. 


not only a love for 





story. 


Bow with Torn Hat 


Sullh 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. A box of 21 folders for $1.00. Excellent value. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 


Every child has a hobby of one sort or another. Encourage him to 
make a scrap book of reproductions of great paintings. It will nourish 


‘The Pere Pictures 


For nearly fifty years the Perry Pictures have been used in schools 
all over the world as a basis for art study courses. 


Ed. ei, . 





pensive, bat not cheap. 


5% x 8, for 30 or more. Assorted as 
3 x 3%, for 60 or more. desired. 


xood pictures, but it will affect the quality of his 


thinking, and his aesthetic appreciation of art. 


Sixty cents will bring a collection of 30 beautiful pictures for children, 
each 5% x 8; or 30 art subjects; or 30 illustrating the Christmas 


Or select just the ones you want from our 64-page catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations, price FIFTEEN cents, 


BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








In water color and crayon work you 


due to paper shortage.) 
Book 9"x12"—125 Landscapes. 
NEILSON 





Of Interest to Teacher and Pupil Alike 


Many are in color with complete directions included. 


Postpaid $1.00. Check or money order. 
DRAWING BOOK CO., 


should have this book of landscapes. 
(Limited quantity 


Box 427, Pocatello, idaho 











method of 
SILK-SCREENING 


Now your classes can turn 
out prints, in quant 
quickiy and easily. it 
ecntains oreryining oa 
need, includ ‘ex- 
tile Colors for use on cloth, 
and Tempers for silk 
screening on paper. 
Christmas and Greeting Cards, wrapping aa well as 
anytoing made of cl can easily be Pautitully deco- 
rated and duplicated this new, simplifiead method. 


Send to Dept, 1-14 for FREE literature, 












XMAS IDEAS 
Crafts that appeal. Intriguing 
items that may be colorfully 
your classroom. Inspiring to 
teach—practical results. No 
tools or equipment needed. 
Write for free catalog givin 
hundreds of ideas—illustrat 











designs IN COLOR—hints on color pro- Address 
cesses an hniq inle listing. GQ) pen | 
Free to teachers interested in art. , 








THE O-P CRAFT CO._INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 











IMPROVED PENMANSHIP 





Each set consists of 10 big strips showing 
complete alphabet and numbers 0 to 9. 


Availeble in cursive or print letters. 


ners. Dis 
handw 





. order or st enclosed 
ZANER-BLOSER CO. Columbus 8, Ohio | _ — Ose GoD” or stamps 
' Please mail,....Sets CURSIVE LETTERS, Sets PRINT LETTERS 
ORDER TODAY ‘ 
. PER SET SETS S 
os = RL Fe Ra ee ere ae 
oOsETS S$ H 
| TOWN STATE 


These handwriting ) poreee ties strips make teaching penman- 
ship easier, more 

inspire your class to write better, serve students as easily- 
visible, constant reminder of correct letter forms. 


Order now! Use them in both upper grades and for begin- 


Each strip measures 21" 
2 6", Shows three let- 
ters in capital and low- 








. Z-B PEN-UP PIN-UPS guide and 


constcatly; refer students frequently, watch 
ing improve. 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How To Suspmrr MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Give the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by November first for the April 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Sme or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 











Bargain Collections 


Adventures in Dramatics. By Anita Waltrip Crust. 
7 plays for primary and intermediate. . 


Beginner’s Lucky Seven. By Dorothy Webber Caton. 
7 holiday plays for primary. 50c. 

Five Favorite Folk Plays. By Kathleen Kotz. 50c. 
Five Under Nine. By Rowena Bennett, and Five 


Under Twelve, the titles indicating both the number of 
Plays and the ages served. 50c, each collection, 


Four for Fun. By Aileen Fisher. 
Intermediate. 50c. 

Merry Christmas Plays. 

5 plays for primary. 50c. 
Six Holiday Plays. 
and Intermediate. 


Social Science Plays. By Ruth Howes Arduser. 4 
plays, lower and intermediate grades. 50c, 


Special-Day Plays and Flashlight Fun. By Dorothy 
Webber Caton. 6 plays for primary. 50c. 


Ten Tested Plays. 
2-6. 60c. 
Send for 48-page catalog of Plays for Children. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinols 


FREE BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all bal BOOKS 


publishers listed in our 62nd 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest “‘best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. nd postcard 
today for our new 1947 cotstog “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 126, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for children 2 to 12 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by 
Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 
One year (10 issues) $4.00. 
Two or more yearly subscriptions $3.50 each, until Dec.31. 


37 E. Long St., Columbuc 15, Ohio 


4 seasonal plays. 
By Dorothy Webber Caton. 


By Rowena Bennett. 
Tide. 


Primary 


By Helen Oliphant Bates. Grades 




















LEARN AT HOME. Simple as A-B-C—lessons con- 
sist of real selections, instead of tiresome exercises, 
Each easy lesson adds a new ‘“‘piece’’ to your list. 
You read real notes, too—no “numbers” or trick 
music. Method is so thorough that some of our 
850,000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS. 
Everything is in print and pictures. First you_are 
told what to do. Then 
a picture shows you how. 
In a short time you may 
musician ! 





Picture Sample. 

favorite instrument! 

U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

611 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York 10. N.Y. 











and Picture 


I yu. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. | 
| Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 


Sample 








Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). | 
| Have you 
{ Instrument..................------.-------Lnstrument?.......... | 
a 
| (Biease Print} ] 
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LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 7) 


Six-year-old Jeanne was scolding 
her younger brother for being dis- 
obedient. “Don’t you know,” she said, 
“that when Mother or Daddy tells 
you to don’t, then you must don’t?” 

CLEO ROGERS 
Columbus, Indiana 


My three-year-old nephew was get- 
ting ready to go to town. His mother 
asked him to put on the little jacket 
she had just finished ironing. Snug- 
gling into the warm sleeves, Victor 
remarked, “Mother, this coat feels 
just like fresh bread!” 

LEONA ZEZULA 
Helena, Texas 


Richard, having lost his cap, was 
asked what he would do. “Oh,” he 
replied, “I'll just go baldheaded.” 

Fay E, Evans 
Mobridge, South Dakota 


My small grandnephew was very 
much interested in the process of 
milking the cows. One morning I 
gave him a little pail and asked him to 
get some eggs for me. Finally, he 
came in very red of face, and said, 
“Auntie, I can’t ‘egg’ the chickens. 
They won’t stand still!” 

Grace SMICK 
St. John, Washington 


I was looking for a seat on the 
school bus, when Keith, a beginner, 
started to give me his place. But 
Donnie, his classmate, audibly whis- 
ered, “Sit down! Mrs. Scott is not 
old and gray-haired.” 

IRENE ScoTT 
Yuma, Colorado 





To Help-One-Another Club 
Contributors 





ARE you one of the many teach- 
ers who have found the suggestions 
in the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed ideas which you would be 
willing to share with others. If so, 
we shall be glad to have you send 
them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in this 
department. A dollar is paid for each 
photograph that is used. Articles 
received cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Write each of such 
items on a separate sheet. It is not 
necessary to send a letter with your 
contribution, but if you do so, put 
it on a separate sheet also. 

Your contribution should be type- 
written if possible, with double spac- 
ing. (If you submit a handwritten 
article, be sure to write plainly on 
one side of the paper only and leave 
space between the lines.) 

Your articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

For general directions to contrib- 
utors, please refer to page 8. Club 


Dick and Frankie enjoyed visiting 
their grandmother, who always treat- 
ed the little boys, as they said, “like 
men.” One day they arrived home 
in great glee. 

“We had such a good dinner!” they 
announced. 

“What did you have?” their mother 
asked. 

“Knives and forks and tea,” was 
their reply. 


Dorotruy. MorGAN 
. e. 
Farrans Point, Ontario 


We were discussing the four coun- 
tries that have received cardinals for 
the first time—Cuba, Chile, Aus- 


. tralia, and China. The class remem- 


bered that Cuba is the largest island 


One day when five-year-old Jane 
was looking at a travel book, she 
asked, “Are the men who carry your 
suitcase called handicaps?” 

Mary L, FREAR 











of the West Indies. When I asked 

about Chile, Bernard’s hand went up. 

“All right, Bernard,” I said, “what 

do you know about Chile?” 

“Chile is the skinniest country of 

South America,” was his reply. 
SisTER Mary JOSEPHINE 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Montrose, Pennsylvania 






When Johnny saw the cable car at 
Niagara Falls, he remarked, “I never 
knew cars ran on strings!” 

CHaRes Lusy 
Hollister, California 
(Continued on page 11) 
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items are on page 62. 
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Curriculum Films 


An educational research and distribution service 
for independent producers of educational films 


AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 
R. K. O. Building + Radio City - New York 20, N. Y. 























































Teachers have prepared, supervised and tested this com- 
pletely integrated series of Curriculum full-color film-strips; 
leaders in the field of visual education have produced them.’ 


To the teacher in the classroom, they offer a desirable 
and effective method of supplementing and enriching the 
curriculum. The most important subject matter has been 
visualized in terms of actual classroom needs. By relating 
facts to the pupil's own experience, the film strips motivate 
learning and increase retention. 


The full brilliance of the original art is faithfully repro- 
duced in Americolor—the natural, full-color film process. 
For use in any 35mm film-strip projector. 


FILM STRIPS NOW AVAILABLE 


ENGLISH — A series of ten film-strips, more than 500 
frames. Four film-strips on spelling, three grammar, 
three vocabulary. The most visual and essential points 
selected to teach the use of language effectively. Series 
of 10 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. .. .$50.00 


PLANE GEOMETRY —A series of sixteen film-strips 
presenting lucid visualizations of the mos? difficult 
phases. The subiects selected on the basis of a survey 
of geometry teachers throughout the country. Series of 
16 film-strips in full, natural Americolor....$50.00 


PRIMARY READING ~ A series of fifteen film-strips for 
primary grades. Fifteen favorite children’s stories — 
360 pictures — in full, natural Americolor. Series of 
15 film-strips at the remarkable price of... .$22.50 


SPORTS, FOOTBALL — Graphic analysis of 14 basic 
plays of the T-formation, prepared under supervision 
of Howie Odell, famous authority and Yale coach. 
Clever use of color enables each player to foliow his 
position. Series of 14 film-strips....$50.00 . . . With 
motion picture showing timing and rhythm..... $70.00 


SPORTS, BASEBALL — Major league players in action 
in their own positions, including Bob Feller, Ted 
Williams, Walker Cooper, Peewee Reese and others. 
Elements and fine points illustrated in full, natural 
Americolor. Supervised by Ethan Allen, ex-major 
league player and head baseball coach at Yale. The 
series of 10 film strips... .$50.00 
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GEL—STEN 
DUPLICATORS 
AND SUPPLIES 





C) Gel-Sten Duplicator Outfit $8.25 
A Gel-Sten duplicator, 2 gelatin films film 
cover, dozen carbon, bottle of ink, 2 col- 
ored ‘pencils, sponge, and accessories. 


C DeLuxe Duplicator Outfit. — 
A chrome-trimmed Gel-Sten duplicator in an 
attractive permanent case with 3 gelatin 
films, 3 film covers, dozen each 4 colors 
carbon, 5 colors ink, 4 colored pencils, 
sponge, master copy paper, duplicating pa- 
per, and accessories. 


C) Speed-y-feed Duplicator Outfit $28.25 
A semi-automatic paper feeder attached to 
the regular Gel-Sten Duplicator Outfit. 


Gel-Sten high quality gelatin films to fit 
all Gel-Sten duplicators. A specially pre- 
pared formula to give clear, bright copies: 


C] One Film (with a film cover)_._____.$1.30 
C] Three Films ...... is 
sl ff) a —— 
[] Twelve Films or over, per dozen... 7.95 


Also available on cloth backing at slightly 
higher prices. 


CJ Duplicating Paper, best quality, ream__$1.65 
For brightest copies, 8\4”x11”. 

(J Duplicating Paper for short runs, ream_$1.00 
Economy package, 8)4”x!1”. 


C) Master Copy Paper, Unexcelled, ream__$1.85 
Used in Gel-Sten Activity Units, 8\)”x11”. 


Oo Srpteting Carbon Sapen, 8Yy"x11", $00 


Red, Blue, Green, “Purple (circle choice) 
o Supteting Ink, % oz. bottle $ .30, 1 ef 


Red, ‘Blue, "Green, “Purple (circle choice) 


( Duplicating Pencils, each $ .20, dozen__$2.00 
Red, Biue, Green, Purple (circle choice) 


( Sponges, soft, bleached, each ...___ S$ .20 


C) Cleansing Cream, 2 oz. jar $ .25, 8 oz...$ .65 


For removing hectograph ink from hands 
and clothing. 





(] Send me complete descriptive price list of 
Gei-Sten Duplicating Supplies. 





Hectograph Workbooks 


All Grades—All Subjects 


® Nature Studies 
© Social Studies 
® Teacher Helps 
© Pre-Primers 
® Decorations 
® Arithmetics 
@ Languages 
® Readings 
© Writings 





For complete list see our ad in the 
September Issue 
of this magazine, or check below: 


(C) Send me your descriptive price list 
of Gel-Sten Activity Units. 


GEL-STEN 


SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, lilinols 


or 
944 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- 
erably that which bas been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole is 
also acceptable. Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name 

and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not un etree 
or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 


THE MockINGBIRD 


The mockingbird 

Sings in the tree, 

Sweetly and softly 

For you and me. 

The mockingbird 

Lays eggs in her nest. 

I like all the birds, 

But I like the mockingbird best. 


Puptts or GRADE 2 
Douglas Brown School, Okeechobee, 
Florida — 
Bernice S. HENDERSON, Teacher 


After a study of birds, the pupils 
composed bird poems, and this one 
about the mockingbird made a greater 
impression on them than any other. 


PUNCH AND JupDy 


Punch and Judy fought for a pie; 
Punch gave Judy a knock in the eye. 
Says Punch to Judy, “Will you have 
any more?” 
Says Judy to Punch, “No, my eyes are 
too sore.” 
Wma Rercxtey, 3rd Grade 
Village School, Thornville, Ohio 
Exta Fow er, Teacher 


This poem was written after a 
high-school speech class gave a Punch 
and Judy show to the third-graders. 
Do you like its swing and humor? 


Bos’s SHEEP 


Bob was taking salt to the sheep. 

He found a lost lamb fast asleep. 

Bob took it to the barn to be fed; 

Then he put the lamb to bed. 

This lamb wore its coat while it was 
cool; 

But in the spring, Bob took its wool. 

After he took it to town to sell, 

Bob was happy: he felt very well. 


Puptms or GRADE 3 
Public School, Donna, Texas 
Gerorcta Maz Barer, Teacher 


During a study of sheep and wool, 
these third-graders read a story which 
prompted them to compose a group 
poem. The poem itself tells a story. 


We THanx Gop 


We thank you for the water we drink 

And for all the good thoughts that 
we think. 

We thank. you for food we eat— 

Bread, fruit, fish, and meat. 

We thank you for the birds that sing 

And for peace that made the bells 


ring. 

We thank you for the breeze 

That makes us appreciate the trees. 

We thank you, God, for everything. 
Norman Dona p, 4th Grade 

Roberts Junior High School, Medford, 

Massachusetts 

Lian E. Date, Teacher 


Do you think you could assemble as 


varied a list of things to be thank- 
ful for as Norman has done? 
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The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


WisHEs 
I just like to sit and think 
Of flowers growing in the sink; 
Of roses, tulips, phlox, 
And tall red hollyhocks, 
But this is only wishes. 
The sink is full of dishes! 


Frances Epp, 5th Grade 
Public School, Isabella, Oklahoma 
RuTH M. Sterry, Teacher 


Whimsical verses are always pop- 
ular. They are usually based on im- 
possible ideas, just as this is. 


My Books 


I like the books I read at night 
Before the cozy fire. 

They take me off to many lands— 
To Greece and ancient Tyre. 


I read the books of ancient times 
When knights were bold and free, 
And live with them through wars and 

strife, 

And share their victory. 

RussELL STANFORD, 5th Grade 
Barren Hill School, Lafayette Hill, 
Pennsylvania 
Liuian A. WaLBERT, Teacher 


You may be interested to compare 
this fifth-grader’s thoughts about 
bocks with the book poem on page 55, 
written by an experienced poet. 


THANKSGIVING Day 


Thanksgiving Day is here; 
Everyone is hurrying to and fro; 
The kitchen is a busy place, 
For the feast is made there, you 
know. 
Now on our festive table are many 
Good things to eat— 
Vegetables, potatoes, and of course 
Plenty of roast turkey meat. 
At last everyone is seated; 
We're all ready to pray 
And give our thanks to God 
And ask his blessing on this day. 
LorRAINE MILNE, 6th Grade 
Madison Monroe School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 
Mo. Marks, Teacher 


Lorraine wrote this poem during a 
period which is set aside for creative 
writing in her grade each week. 


CONTRAST 


Sometimes rain pattering on the 
windowpane 

Comes down like a hurricane. 

Sometimes rain is like a butterfly 

Falling gently like fluff from a 
dandelion. 


ROLLAND Baker, 6¢4 Grade 
H. P. Hamilton School, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin 
Etsa ROLtER, Teacher 


Rolland has used three similes in 
his poetic word picture. He knows 
that verses do not have to rhyme. 














For 
CHRISTMAS 





A Selection of the 
Best Plays and 
| Entertainment 
BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS ye ey etree 
By Messick, Elder ont Suaagtent 


and Farr. 
collection of easy- 44 Christmas material in 
cluding dramatizations 4 large and small ants) 


. novel drills, sketches, 
Buitabile for all'age L.-T — yh 


groups 
and community presentations. 256 Cloth 
$2.00. Paper $1.25, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By E. M. Bronson and others. Contains 16 new 
and Christmas plays. For children 6 to 16. 
128 pages. Paper 60c. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 


aa Clark and others. Eighteen new and original 
ialogues, play: Directions for 


68 and comedies. 
bm effects, costumes, etc. For grammar school 
grades. 132 ‘pages. ‘Paper 60c. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND COMEDIES 

By Elizabeth Guptil and others. Contains 25 clever 
Christmas plays and dialogues for y children, 
intérmediate grades, and upper grades. 06 pages. 
Paper 50c, 

BRIGHT ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Joseph C. Sindelar, A = and varied collec- 
tion of holiday material for all grades. Almost 100 
separate titles including 15 “delightful plays. 124 
pages. 60c, 


MERRIEST CHRISTMAS BOOK 
More than 100 original jieces in t variety for 
children of all ages, ob pene. Boo. 

THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOOK 
By Joseph ©. Sindelar. 
original material and new ideas for a complete 
Christmas program for everyone. 192 pages. Paper 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Joseph ©. Sindelar. An original collection of 
entertaining holiday material for all age groups. 
160 pages. Paper 60c. 
wey IN THE = catalog 

SCHOOLROOM aids sent FREE 
By Marie aan and oth- 
ers. Varied material 
for making up an ontee 


BAYE YOU cas letest Me, “ 
8000 teaching 









BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY: 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL 





Offering Authoritative Instruction in 


HEALTH - RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DANCING - RHYTHMS 
GAMES - SPORTS 
Send for New, Illustrated Catalog 
of over 400 Books which will 
help you in your Teaching Program. 


. 
Address Postcard or Letter to Dept. M 


_ A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 W. 44 St., New York 18 








“Sam’s First-Reader”—An illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry. 


“I Am Sam” —A_ phonetic workbook. 


“Sam Makes Stories ComeAlive” 
Readers through elementary grades. 
If this phonetic trees is introduced in the Kinder- 


garten the child is to enter Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the omens year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scally, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


25 Pra Le 


Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3%, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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A FrieENnpD 


“To have a friend is to be a friend.” 
This saying is very true. 

For if you won't be a friend 
Others won’t befriend you. 


A friend is a companion 
With whom your secrets you may 
share, 
One whom you can always trust 


To always be fair. 


For someday without warning 
A foolish deed you might de. 

Others might misunderstand 
And try to trample o’er you. 


A friend will always understand 
And be kind and loving and true. 
While others scorn you to the end 
A friend will stand by you. 


MariILyYn ScHWARzZ, 7th Grade 
Oak Ridge School, Lentner, Mo. 
Netutr ANN GREENWELL, Teacher 


A good way to give expression to 
a thought which moves one deeply is 
to write a poem about it. Marilyn’s 
thoughts about friendship inspired this 
poem. 


SNOWSTORM 


The sun is down, the sky is low, 
And blackness is descending. 

Dark clouds predict oncoming snow, 
The heavens, they are sending. 


The lake is rough, the wind is high, 
The snow is on its way. 

No longer can we see the sky. 
The snow blots out the day. 


We wake to see this world of white 
Unfurl before our eyes— 

That sudden throng, just overnight, 
On everything it lies. 

RicHarpD Maznio, 8th Grade 
Cable State Graded School, Cable, 
Wisconsin 
ADELINE SCHRAMKE, Teacher 


Richard’s poem is interesting be- 
cause the three stanzas follow a defi- 
nite time sequence—before, during, 
and after a fall of snow. 


Tre MarcHEs ON 


Indian man, tall, straight, and thin, 
Indian with copper-colored skin. 


Stern expression, unafraid, 
Knowing secure his home is made. 


Time has gone by and he has gone, 
And now where he stood is a beauti- 
ful lawn. 


Shining houses with lots of light, 
Where Indians and white men stood 
to fight. 


Where the deer and the wild game 
found Paradise, 

Now stand buildings and railroad ties. 

Hurrying people with occupied mind, 

Where the Indian had nothing but 
game to find. 


Time marches on and things change, 
too. 
Years from now, I don’t know, do 
you? 
Dorotny FLanacan, 8th Grade 
Slade School, Fall River, Mass. 
Mary E, Hart, Teacher 


Dorothy has used the couplet-—a 
popular form of poetry. When you 
write verses, do you try to give them 
good titles? Why is the title of this 
poem good? 





LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 9) 


Our principal had tried to convince 
his daughter that she would enjoy the 
first grade, where she would learn to 
read. 

When she came home sad the first 
day, he asked, “How did you like 
school, Joan?” 

“Pretty well, Daddy; but I didn’t 
learn to read.” 

. VELMA Harvey 
Saginaw, Michigan 





Anne’s class had been studying 
about foods. She came home very vi- 
tamin-conscious, and tried to teach 
the whole family about them. 

Her father, wishing to tease her a 
bit, remarked, “What good are car- 
rots? Only rabbits eat them.” 

Anne thought for a moment. Then 
she answered triumphantly, “Carrots 
are good for the eyes, Daddy; and 
really, I never saw a rabbit wearing 
glasses!” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 
College Point, New York 





My seventh-grade language class 
was studying the objective comple- 
ment, and attempting to identify ex- 
amples of it. 

We came to the sentence, “She 
thought him lazy.” 

“Lazy is the objective comple- 
ment,” said one pupil. 

Tommy raised his hand. “That 
can’t be right,” he said confidently. 
“Tt certainly isn’t a compliment to be 
thought lazy!” 

SisrER MARY FRANCELYN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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From Vol. 5, p. 5357 — Book of Knowledge 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ¢ 


: {1945 copyright} 
Childhood’s Treasure House 


CHILD'S simple question is sufficient to uncover the riches of this 
20-volumed vault wherein are garnered the choicest gems of wisdom. 


Young explorers seek and find gems of thought on elementary economics in 


four treasure boxes, plainly labelled: 


“Wealth and What It Is.” 
“How Wealth Is Created.” 


Clearer insight follows when wealth is properly related to both labor 


“Spending and Saving.” 
“The Distribution of Wealth.” 


and intelligence, as in the quotation below. 


‘How Wealth is Created”’ 


“Wealth, or riches, may be defined as a collection of 
things over and above the amount needed fom bare 
living from day to day. A country has wealth if enough 
of its people have a good store of money or other 
possessions. A country has potential, or unused, wealth 
if it has stores of minerals or forests or other gifts of 
nature that have not yet been worked. 


“Wealth is created by work. Man is not the strongest 
of the animals, but his muscles are directed by his 
wonderful brain. Labor, then, is the first source of the 
wealth we are studying, but it is important to see that 
labor, to be effective, must be intelligent and inven- 
tive” —Introducing a 3-page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ! EE 
feature article, (Vol. 15, pp. 5357-60) typical of four ! 


chapters that make up the department known to chil- ADDR 
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“The Trend 
The Book of Knowledge” 


20 Vols., Maroon Artcraft, List Price $79.50 


‘THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. °"arest™ 
| 2 WEST 4sth STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


{ Please send me without obligation your new 
| booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” 
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Primer of Mimeograph duplication 











What does the Mimeograph duplicator 


do for the teacher? 


It makes her working day easier. 


It gives every child his own copy of lesson 
plans and text material when books are 
scarce or not available at all. 

It produces clean, black-and-white copies 
that meet the sight-protecting standards long 
set for school textbooks. 

It helps win community support for schools 


through low-cost school newspapers and year- 
books. 


It helps teachers take advantage of the in- 
creased emphasis on visual teaching methods. 
And it does it all so quickly and easily that 
the teacher has more freedom to develop her 


own good ideas and more time for “after 
school’’ things, too. 


Almost every school has a Mimeograph 
duplicator. 


Some schools need more than one, 
A complete line is now available. 


This is a Mimeograph duplicator. 


2 
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This is a teacher. Ne 
ae 


For details, call the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your community, or write 

A. B. Dick CoMPANY 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Il. 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPA ny 





























Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—1946 














HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 


Hey diddle diddle, 
the cat and the fiddle, 





The cow jumped 


over the moon, 









The little dog laughed 


to see such fun, 





And the dish 


ran away 


with the spoon. g— 





Randolph Caldecott made many drawings like the ones American. Library Association presents the Caldecott 
for “Hey Diddle Diddle” which you see reproduced on Medal each year for “the most distinguished American 
this page. He was born in 1846, and became one of the _ picture book for children.”) This year schools and li- 
first artists to illustrate books for children. (The _ braries are observing the centennial of Caldecott’s birth. 


These drawings are copied from Randolph Caldecott’s The Hey Diddle Pic- 
se Book, through the courtesy of the publishers, Frederick Warne & Co., Ine. 
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LUCILE HUSTON 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bubl, Idabo 


EASY SEATWORK FOR BEGINN ERS 


and 





KATE SKILLERN | 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bubl, Idaho 
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Draw the pictures and color them. 














74 





Draw 2 cups. 


Color 1 cup blue. 
Color 1 cup yellow. 










ate % 
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Draw 4 rabbits. 
Color 2 rabbits white. 
Color 2 rabbits brown. 





Draw 3 flowers. 
Color .1 flower red. 


Color 2 flowers yellow. 
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Draw 5 apples. 
Color 3 apples red. 
Color 2 apples yellow. 








Draw 2 ships. 
Color 1 white and red. 
Color 1 white and blue. 


a 


- 
Draw 5 umbrellas. 


Color 1 umbrella blue. 


Color 4 umbrellas green. 
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THE CHILD IS THE CURRICULUM 


WILLIS A: SUTTON 
Guest Lecturer, “Reader’s Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


F, AS WE said last month, it is fun to teach school, what shall 
we teach? Of course, we shall teach what is prescribed, 
what the state and the school authorities assign; and for this we 
shall each be paid our penny. But beyond these assignments 
and syllabi, what shall we teach little children in the primary 
grades and big girls and boys later on in the elementary school? 
Teach them to discover themselves, the world of things about 
them, the infinite world of individuals around them, and the 
wonders of the all-expansive, never-ending, universe. Watch 
a child and catch his needs. The very thing for which a child 
is most often censured, namely, trying to find out things, is the 
golden key to his education. Tennyson had this in mind, when 
he wrote, in his poem, Im Memoriam: 
“The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that ‘this is I’: 


“But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I,’ and ‘me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ ” 


The child’s discovery of selfhood has preceded his school 
days, though in a limited sphere. The outstretching of baby 
hands toward the light, reaching for Daddy’s nose, or Mother’s 
hair, the constant looking at his own hands, and the determined 
effort to swallow his toe are all gropings toward discovery. 

Without doubt, the first great purpose of what we call ed- 
ucation is the leading of self out into richer and richer fields. 
The joy of little fingers in finding a hole or a rough edge, the 
happiness a child feels in unwinding a ball of cord, his eagerness 
to enter an open door, all indicate the need of discovery in edu- 
cation. Children’s pleasure in hide-and-seek, their bright eyes 
as they play peekaboo, their love of an excursion—should these 

ings mean nothing to a teacher? 

Leading a child out of darkness into the dim light of selfhood 
is a teacher’s first great responsibility. “I am not the things I 
see, I am other than the things I touch.” “Iam I, you are you.” 
“Certain things belong to me: my hands, my clothes, my books, 
my mother.” ‘The game of discovery can be played conscious- 
ly or, perhaps, almost unconsciously. 

at a child learns about himself must be true and must 
never be distorted by overstatement. How much self-discovery 


should be made, and how rapidly, depends upon the nature of - 


the child and the rate of his individual development. “When I 
was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child” is not a 
mere statement in the Bible, but a guide to teaching. We 
should not expect a child to act like a grown person any more 
than we should expect an adult to behave like an infant. “All 
things in their proper season” is applicable to education. Chil- 
dren may be safely taught some sayings and philosophies be- 
yond their years, in order to help them as they grow older; but 
straining,a young mind by requiring the memorization of 
speeches and verse which are far beyond the child’s under- 


standing, is stupid, and may even be dangerous. 


The senses are the gateway to selfhood and to a knowledge of 
the external world. ‘To quicken a child’s sense of sight, to 
make his sense of touch more acute, to develop the accuracy of 
his hearing opens for him the gateway to greater pleasures and 
higher usefulness, and is far more important than learning 
many things out of books. 

In modern education the senses of smell and of taste, espe- 
cially, have been woefully neglected. Here is where a garden 
and the great out-of-doors may play a major role. I believe 
that a flower and vegetable garden is‘more important to a pri- 
mary child’s education than books and reading. Children 
should not be too closely confined within doors. Even dogs 
compelled to live inside a house seem to lose acuteness in their 
senses of smell and taste. A walk in the garden may be the 
voyage of a new Columbus to the land of fragrance. The jour- 
ney of country children from home to the schoolhouse may be 
a game of “Sniff and Snuff.” The freshness of the morning air, 
the breath of new-mown hay, the redolence of dust touched 
by the summer shower, the elusive aroma of far-off honey- 
suckle may give pleasure beyond our imagination to describe. 

The discovery of self through the senses of sight and hearing 
and touch has been emphasized over and over again but has 
scarcely received adequate attention in the classroom. School 
architects still have much to learn about giving primazy rooms 
tints of color that will soothe and bless, while teachers them- 
selves have not received sufficient instruction as to what should 
greet the eye within the classrooms. 

A child is born with only two original fears—the fear of fall- 
ing and the fear of a loud sound. Perhaps this offers a clue to 
the first steps in education. A child should be given a feeling 
of security, and should be protected from harsh and distracting 
noises. In my opinion, these two ideas are fundamental in 
teaching. 

First of all, little children must feel that all is well at the 
home which they have left. A teacher of kindergarten or pri- 
mary grades should let every reference to the home life of a 
child bring assurance of peace, security, and good will. The 
atmosphere of the schoolroom, the point of view of the teacher, 
and the attitudes of fellow pupils must contribute to this feel- 
ing of absolute security. If it becomes a reality, the ground- 
work is laid for teaching. The great argument against corporal 
punishment is that it robs a child of this sense of security. We 
hear much today about old-age security; childhood security 
should be the aim of education. 

The other childhood fear, fear of a sudden noise, suggests the 
second great environmental influence for effective teaching. 
Primary children need not be as quiet as mice, and the class- 
room should be full of joyous music; but never should it be a 
pandemonium of crashing noises and harsh speech. The nerv- 
ous condition of many a child goes back to inharmonious and 
discordant speech heard at home or in school. 

Let us teach the child to discover himself, to revel in the 
great world which the senses make it possible for him to enjoy, 
and let us give to each child in the elementary school a serene 
classroom atmosphere and a sense of security. — 





Much is being said and done about curriculum revision, and even more needs to be said 
and done; but what needs to be learned and lived is simple, viz.: “The need of the 
child is the basis of all curricula, and the need of every child is different. There- 
fore, I say the specific requirements of the individual are his peculiar curriculum.” 
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THE LIBRARY—AN EXPERIENCE UNIT 


BOOK FRIENDS 


Billy and Margaret like to read books. 
They like books about real girls and boys. 
They like make-believe books too. 

Billy likes books about birds and animals. 
Margaret likes books about pets at home. 








Ewing Galloway 


FIND THESE FRIENDS ON THE READING TABLE 


A cat who went to see the king. (“Puss in Boots”) 
A hen who planted a grain of wheat... (“The Little Red Hen”) 
A rabbit who went to a farmer’s garden. (“The Tale of Peter Rabbit”) 
An old woman who bought a pig... (“The Old Woman and Her Pig”) 
A boy who met some tigers... (“Little Black Sambo”) 
A girl who jumped out of bed. (“The Three Bears”) 
A boy who went to the home of a giant. (“Jack and the Beanstalk”) 
A girl who went to see her grandmother. (“Little Red Ridinghood”) 
A TRIP TO THE LIBRARY 


Billy and Margaret go to Cooke School. 
The children in their room went 
to the city library. 
Miss Gay is the librarian there. 
Miss Gay showed the children many books. 
There were storybooks and true books. 
There were animal books and poetry books. 
They saw many people reading the books. 
They saw girls and boys getting books to take 
home. (See the picture.) 
Signs on the wall said, “Quiet, please!” 


Sometimes they read to each other. 

They always read in a good light. 

Sometimes Mother or Father reads to them. 
(See the picture.) 

Sometimes they go to a library to read. 

The books they read seem like friends. 

They make new book friends all the time. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Iam good to eat. 

An old woman made me. 

Iran away. 

I saw a barn full of threshers. 
I saw a field full of mowers. 

I saw a cow and a pig and a fox. 
They all chased me. 

Who am I? 





The children were very quiet. 
READ AND DO HOW WILL YOU END THE STORY? 
Go to the reading table. Bob Bly had a dog named Tricks. 
Find a blue book. Tricks could do funny things. 
Find a red book. He could walk on two legs. 
Find a green book. He could open the kitchen door. 
Show the three books to the girls and boys. One day Mrs. Bly washed the floor. 
Put the taliest book on the window sill. Then she took a nap. 
Put the smallest book in the bookcase, Tricks played outside in the mud. 
Tell the name of the other book. What did Bob find when he came home? 
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For Grades One and Two 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


The children from Cooke School 
had fun on their trip. 


Bob said, “Let’s make our own library.” 
Billy said, “I can bring two boxes.” 
Mary said, “I can bring some books.” 
Margaret said, “I will make a sign.” 


The children asked Nancy to be 
the first librarian. 


They wanted a name for their library. 
They named it The Children’s Library. 
(The picture shows part of the library in one 


schoolroom.) 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


When you go to the library: 
Have clean hands. 
Wait for your turn. 
Be quiet, please. 
Turn pages carefully. 
Keep the library clean 
and pretty. 


Ask the librarian to help you. | 


Harold M. Lambert 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





WHAT DID THEY DO? 


Draw a line between the name of each book person and the 


thing that he did. 

1. Tar Baby 

2. Ugly Duckling 

3. Tom Thumb 

4. Fairy Shoemaker 
5. Sleeping Beauty 
6. Mr. Vinegar 


fell into a bow] of batter. 
made shoes for some elves. 
lived in a bottle. 

turned into a swan. 

fooled a rabbit. 

slept for a long time. 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


READING READINESS 


Various factors contribute to a young 
child’s readiness for reading. These include 
mental age, physical condition, social adjust- 
ment, emotional balance, home background, 
language development, a desire to learn to 
read, and the presence of certain specific 
reading abilities. Readiness for reading is 
not something that children either have or do 
not have. It is something they have acquired 
in varying degrees and can continue to ac- 
quire through directed experience. 

The unit on the library is rich in opportu- 
nities for developing a desire to learn to read, 
as well as some of the specific abilities needed 
for reading. In order to get a precheck on 
the reading abilities that beginning school 
children already possess, the teacher can give 
her pupils the Gertrude H. Hildreth and 
Nellie L. Griffiths’ Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (World Book Company), or similar 
tests of equal value. 

Following are a very few suggested activ- 
ities pertinent to the unit on the library. 
They may help to develop certain specific 
reading abilities in which the test proves that 
individual children are lacking. Ideas for 
many other activities will occur to the re- 
sourceful teacher. 


A. Ability to see likenesses and differences. 

1. Have the child touch all of the books in a 
group that are red; all that are green; bring 
you a red and a green book. 

2. Ask him to select two books and tell which 
is longer (or shorter), thicker (or thinner), 
larger (or smaller). 

3. Use matching games with small pieces of 
cardboard cut into geometric shapes. 

4. Put on the library table, for use during 
free periods, a few simple jigsaw puzzles con- 
taining five to eight pieces of various sizes 
and shapes. 

B. Ability to listen attentively.—Observe the 
child’s attention span during the story hour 
and conversation periods. Give him frequent 
opportunities to participate. 

C. Ability to hear likenesses and differences. 
—Plan some sort of systematic drill in speech 
training. Excellent suggestions appear in 
This Way to Better Speech, by Louise Abney 
and Dorothy Miniace (World Book Co.). 
D. Ability to remember and relate experi- 
ences in sequence. 

1. Ask the child to reproduce part of a cu- 
mulative story you have told the group, 
such as “The Old Woman and Her Pig.” 

2. Have him make a picture strip, showing 
four or five incidents which happened on the 
way to or from the public library. 
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E. Ability to exercise imagination.—Start to 
read an interesting story. Break off at the 
most exciting point. Ask how the story 
might end. Commend for good ideas. Check 
later with the author’s version. 

F, Ability to recognize relationships.—Give 
the child a number of assorted cutout pictures 
similar in size. Ask him to arrange them in 
their proper groups. 

G. Ability to use proper eye movements.— 
Many publishing companies market readi- 
ness books of pictures in sequence, accompan- 
ied by short sentences. Use freely for the 
establishment of proper eye movements. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR READING 


A. Make an excursion to a library. 

1. Secure written permission from all parents 
concerned before making the trip. 

2. Ensure the librarian’s special interest and 
aid by giving her a preview of questions 
which the children wish to have answered. 

3. Ask the librarian to acquaint the pupils 
with all the services which the library can 
offer them. Find out what time the story 
hour occurs and later notify the parents. 

4. Allow all children who can read rather 
well. from the printed page to check out 
books if their parents previously have signed 
cards for them. (Continued on page 82) 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Five Little Chickadees 


Five children are chosen to represent the five chicka- 
dees. They come to the front of the room. One by one, 
while “One flew away” in each stanza is sung, they 


“fly” back to their seats. The whole class sings the en- 
tire song. During the singing of the chorus, all the 
children wave their arms and pretend to be flying. 





1. Five lit - tle chick - a - dees, 


Peep - ing at the door. One flew a- way And then there four. 





Chick - a - dee, chick - a - dee, 


2. Four little chickadees, 3. Three little chickadees, 


Sitting in a tree, 


Looking at you, 
One flew away 


One flew away 


And then there were three. Cho. And then there were two. Cho. 


P- py and gay, 


-a- chick-a-dee, Fly a-way. 


4. Two little chickadees, 5. One little chickadee, 


Sitting in the sun, 
One flew away 
And then there was one. Cho. 


Left all alone, 
He flew away 
And then there were noue. Cho. 


A-Hunting We Will Go 


An even number of children stand in two parallel lines 
facing each other, as in the Virginia Reel. The space 
between the lines is the forest where they hunt. One 
couple hunts at a time. The head couple takes four 


slides toward the foot and four slides back; the two 
hunters then separate, each going back of his line to the 
foot. The second couple then hunts, and so on. While 
each couple is hunting, the rest clap hands in rhythm. 





Oh, a- hunt - ing 









catcha fox and 


will go, 


puthimin a 


A-hunt-ing wewill go; We'll 









box, Andthen we'lllet him go. 


Jolly Is the Miller 


The children, in pairs, stand in a circle, each facing 
the backs of the pair in front. The miller stands in 
the center while the partners, hands joined, skip around 
and sing the song. On the last line, the right-hand 


child of each pair steps forward, the left-hand child 
steps back, and each takes a new partner; the miller 
tries to catch a player for his partner. The one who 
is left without a partner becomes the new miller. 








Jol-ly isthe mill - er-who lives by the mill, The wheel goes round with a right good will; One 


hand in the hop - per and the oth - er in the sack, The right steps for - ward and the left steps back. 
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: AN EXPERIENCE STORY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





This experience story, based on the cover picture, is 
illustrative of the type that should be used almost 
daily in first grade. Similar stories, more advanced 


in vocabulary and sentence structure, are appropriate 
in the upper primary grades. The procedure for de- 
veloping an experience story is explained on this page. 














| see two squirrels. 

They are brown and white. 
They have big, bushy tails. 

The squirrels are eating nuts. 

One squirrel is looking at me. 








Developing the Experience Story 


As the name implies, an experience story originates from 
the experiences of children, either real or vicarious. It is 
intended to prepare the child for book reading and later to 
extend and enrich his reading. Pictures related to an actual 
experience of children, or the experience itself, may be the 
basis for a discussion from which the story is developed. 
Through deftly worded questions the teacher leads the children 
to respond with answers in complete sentences, which are writ- 
ten on the blackboard—each as it is given by the child. 

After the story, consisting of five or six short sentences, is 
completed, the entire story is read, a sentence at a time, each 
sentence being read by the child who gave it. Then the teach- 
er calls on other pupils, and the sentences are read in mixed 
order. Phrase reading may follow. The teacher keeps a copy 
of the story, and in subsequent related lessons provides enough 
repetition of the words in the experience story to establish 
them as a part of the pupils’ basic vocabulary. 

The five-line story appearing with this article might have 
developed in any first-grade classroom, in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner. With a group of children gathered around her, 
the teacher leads a discussion of the picture appearing on the 
cover of this issue of THE INstructor. The children are en- 
couraged to talk about real squirrels they have seen, where 
squirrels live, what they eat, and how they store food for win- 
ter. Then the teacher concentrates upon the picture, holding 
it so that all can see, or displaying it on an easel or bulletin 
board. She asks questions, such as those which follow, to 
encourage pupi's to respond with sentences for the story. 

“How many squirrels do you see, Sally?” If Sally says, 
“Two,” then the teacher says, “Tell it to me exactly as you 
would say it if you could see two real squirrels right now in 
the yard.” If Sally has difficulty in responding, other pupils 
can help. The sentence is then written on the blackboard. 

Next, the teacher says, “Look at the picture of the squirrels, 
Jimmy, and tell us what color they are.” Jimmy may say, 
“The squirrels are brown,” ox “They are brown.” Any cor- 
rect answer may be accepted and written by the teacher. 

The discussion continues until the story is finished. Then 
it is used for reading like any other story in first grade. 

On the following day the teacher.might have the group dis- 

cuss other squirrel pictures which she or the children have 


brought in, or pictures which have been made by the class. (A 
picture of a squirrel appears with a story on page 22.) A 
story such as the following might result. 

We made pictures of squirrels. 

We colored them brown. 

The squirrels are eating nuts. 

They will keep some for winter. 

They live in trees. 

Other stories may grow out of these, and the teacher should 

utilize them for repetition of words which need mastering. 


Value of the Experience Story 


Aft first-grade level— 

In first grade it is important that undies set up many in- 
formal situations for reading. Plans for the day’s work and 
directions for various activities should be written on the black- 
board and read. A list of committees for keeping the room 
in order, and a Good News Corner, are items that will be of 
great interest to pupils. Records of trips taken, daily reports 
about the weather or a schoolroom pet, rules for the use of the 
library—all these furnish excellent motives for learning to read. 

Chart material thus devised by pupils and teacher is of im- 
mediate interest because of the vivid associations children make 
between the experience and the material to be read. Fluency 
and enthusiasm result. 

A good picture is an excellent substitute for an actual first- 
hand experience, and may be the means of motivating the ex- 
perience itself. Every teacher should have an extensive file of 
pictures for storytelling and for developing chart stories. 

At second-grade level, and above— 

At grade levels other than first, the experience story is ex- 
cellent for remedial reading, because it can be closely related 
to pupils’ interests. Older pupils resent having to read text 
matter which is geared for first grade, and their interest wanes 
early in the remedial process. But if they discuss a picture or 
an activity of real interest, and with the teacher develop a story 
of their own, reading soon becomes a pleasurable experience. 
Also, because the child is working with a vocabulary within 
the range of his experience, he reads with greater ease and is at 
once encouraged by his success. Overage and retarded pupils, 
too, may be taught to read by an understanding teacher, who 
wisely selects material within the range of the pupils’ own ex- 
periences for the first remedial lessons. 
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HE nature of the work in 

this unit provides many op- 
portunities for self-expression in 
oral English and in art. The ex- 
periments are easily carried out. 
They arouse the child’s interest, 
and lead him to make other ex- 
periments. Directions are simple, 
short, and so planned that the 
child can make his own explana- 
tions and have a feeling of satis- 
faction. The equipment used is 
readily obtained. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To arouse curiosity concern- 
ing things around us. 

B. To arouse interest in new ex- 
periences, and show the relation- 
ship of old experiences to new. 
C. To establish habits of scien- 
tific thinking. 

D. To encourage the child to find 
the solution to a simple problem 
by experimenting, and by testing 
again under various conditions. 
E. To show the child the effects 
of scientific discoveries upon his 
life. 

F. To build a background for 


future science lessons. 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Launching.—The unit was in- 
troduced through the medium of 
individual pinwheels made from 
9” squares of paper and attached 
to a stick with a thumbtack. 

B. Experimenting. ~ 

1. We observed what happened 
to the pinwheels outdoors when 
we stood still, walked slowly, or 
ran quickly. 

2. Some children were given rib- 
bons of crepe paper. They went 
through the same three actions. 
3. Two children held a half bed 
sheet by the corners. They stood 
still, walked; and ran. ‘The oth- 
ers watched what happened to the 
sheet. 

C. Co-ordinating. —We went in- 
side and discussed what had hap- 
pened. 

D. Recording. . 

1. Three vertical columns were 
headed: “What We Used,” “What 
We Did,” “What Happened.”. 
2. After filling in the columns, 
we wrote our conclusion, namely: 
“The air pushed harder when we 
pushed against it.” 

3. Each child kept his own illus- 
trated record of these experiments 
and of the ones which followed, 
and a large chart was made as 
each experiment was completed. 
E. Branching out—lIt was de- 
cided that the next day we would 
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A SCIENCE UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


Learning by doing is a sound educational procedure. 
Your pupils will be thrilled to perform “real sci- 
entific experiments” and to record their findings. 
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make a list of things we knew 
about air. Then we would try 
to find out some new things. 


EXPERIMENTS 


A. Does air need room? 

1. Fill a ‘bottle with water; pour 
out the water; watch the air bub- 
bles. What happens when we 
pour too fast? When we pour 
slowly? 

2. Float a large cork in a pan of 
water. Put a glass over the cork 
and watch the cork sink. What 
happens to the water? Is any 
water left around the cork inside 
the glass? : 

3. Fill an aquarium half full of 
colored water. Mark water line 
on the outside of the aquarium. 
Invert a drinking glass in the wa- 
ter. What happens? Do the same 
with a pint and a quart jar. 
Which raised the water higher? 
Why? 

4. Conclusion: Air does require 
room. (In each of the experi- 
ments it was proved that air and 
water cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.) 

B. Air pushed the sheet bebind 
us. Does air push in any other 
way? 

1. Put a straw into a glass of 
milk. The milk partly fills the 
straw. What fills the rest of the 
straw? Put the straw into your 
mouth and draw the air out of 
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the straw. Take your lips away 
and watch the air push the milk 
back. (Air pushes down.) 

2. Put different amounts of col- 
ored water into several glasses. 
Put a straw into each glass; note 
how far the water fills each straw. 
Put finger firmly over end of a 
straw; lift straw out of water. 
What holds water in the straw? 
(Air pushes up.) 

3. Fill a glass with water. Press 
a square of oak tag over top of 
glass. Turn upside down. What 
happens? Why? (Air pushes up.) 
4. Hold right hand out, palm 
down, fingers slanting upward. 
With left hand, hold a piece of 
paper against right palm. Take 
left hand away and paper drops. 
Hold it again and walk quickly. 
Release left hand and keep walk- 
ing. What happens? Why? (Air 
pushes from the sides.) 

§. Conclusion: Air pushes up 
and down and from the sides. 

C. How does air support things? 
1. Hold a sheet of cardboard 
flat and swing your arm around 
fast. Do you feel the air pushing 
against the cardboard? Hold the 
card with its edges down and 
swing again. Where was pressure 
greater—on the board or on the 
narrow surface?‘ 

2. Hold two sheets of paper high. 
Drop both at the same time, one 
with broad surface down and the 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR 


other with narrow edge down. 
Which dropped quicker? Why? 
(Narrow edge is not checked by 
air.) 

3. Take two sheets of paper ex- 
actly the same size. Crumble onc 
piece into a ball. Drop both pa- 
pers from the same height at the 
same time. Which paper reached 
the floor first? Why? (The flat 
paper is slower because air press- 
es more strongly upon it.) — - 
4. Conclusion: The larger the 


- surface presented to the air, the 


harder the air pushes. 

D. How do breeze and wind dif- 
fer? Does air press when there is 
neither breeze nor wind? 

1. Watch the smoke from near- 
by chimneys on different days. 
Draw pictures to show the smoke 
in different positions. How is the 
air pressing when the smoke is 
nearly straight up? Are the tree 
branches moving much on that 
day? 

2. Two boys of about the same 
size will be called air. A dart 
board represents smoke. The boys, 
on opposite sides of the board, 
press on it. When one boy press- 
es harder, the board moves away 
from him just as the smoke is 
moved away by the wind. But 
when both boys push evenly, the 
board does not move. 

3. Conclusions. 

a) When air is pressing harder 
from one side than from any oth- 
er we have wind. 

b) When air passes evenly 

from both sides, there is no wind. 
E. How does air work for us? 
1. Make a sailboat of cork and 
paper. Move the boat across a 
pan of water by waving a fan. 
2. Stand box or book upright on 
a flat paper bag. Blow air into 
the bag. What happens? 
3. Use five candles and four 
glasses or jars of different sizes. 
Light the candles. When they 
are burning well, cover four of 
them with the glasses. Which 
goes out first? Which last? Why? 
4. Conclusions: Air moves sail- 
boats, it lifts things, and it en- 
ables fire to burn. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A. Hold discussions —What ob- 
jects work well because air helps 
them? 

1. Water pumps. 

Hot-air heating systems. 

. Electric fans. 

. Parachutes. 

. Rubber tires. 

. Sprayers. (Continued on page 83) 
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FIRST EXPERIENCES IN DEMOCRACY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY P. TOMAN 
Teacher, Second Grade, Jefferson School, St. Joseph, Michigan 


HAT’s democracy?” Sally 

asked the question, and I 
knew that any question of hers 
required a careful answer. 

“Democracy? _I shall have to 
think a minute.” One who teach- 
es third-graders—as I was doing 
at the time—does- not generally 
have to expound affairs of state. 
It was necessary for me to decide, 
almost instantly, how best to ex- 
plain an abstraction in concrete 
terms on a primary level. “De- 
mocracy,” I ventured after a mo- 
ment, “is the way of living in a 
country which has no king or 
dictator; in a country where peo- 
ple can make their own rules and 
punish those who disobey the 
rules.” 

“What is a dictator?” Roberta 
wanted to know. 

“Any person who rules people 
without giving them a chance to 
say what they think is right. 
Hitler was a cruel dictator. He 
had no sympathy for anyone, and 
expected everyone to do as he 
said.” 

“Do we have a dictator?” in- 
quired Clifford. 

“No, we have a democracy.” 

What started as a private con- 
versation had turned into an 
open forum. The children had 
been gathering around and now 
all but a few were listening. 

“Does democracy make the 
rules here?” asked Dolores. 

“Democracy isn’t a man!” 
scoffed Jack in a superior tone. 

“Well, what is it? It must be 
alive or it couldn’t make rules!” 

Dolores had scored, and there 
was nobody to dispute her point. 
This was serious! It was my turn, 
and I should have to think fast. 
What statement could I make 
that these children would remem- 
ber? I wanted not only to satisfy 
a normal and very American cur- 
iosity, but also to sow the seeds of 
democratic thinking while the 
ground was prepared and ready. 

“Children,” I explained, “our 
country is a democracy. The last 
war, and others before it, were 
fought to keep our country a de- 
mocracy. If we had lost any one 
of those wars, we should not be 
free to make our own laws any 
more; someone else would make 
them. We might not think that 
they were fair laws, but we 
should have to obey them any- 
way. We should not be allowed 
to sing as we do each morning: 

‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.’ ” 


What does democracy mean to girls and boys on a 
primary level? Do they realize its significance 
in their lives? Here are successful experiences. 


“But how do we make ‘the 
laws?” questioned Gordon, who 
says little, but thinks a great deal. 

“We send men whom we can 
trust to Washington. They meet 
together and talk over plans, and 
then vote on them.” 

“What’s vote?” (Marilyn, the 
restless one, was listening.) 

“I know!” “Let me tell!” Two 
boys strove for attention, but 
Jack, the more aggressive, suc- 
ceeded in getting the floor. 

“You pass papers around, and 
we write ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and some- 
body counts to see which has the 
most.” 

The time had come, the stage 
was set. These pupils were real 
American citizens—full of ener- 
gy, curiosity, and initiative. I 
must see this thing through. 

We were fortunate in having a 
spacious room with movable fur- 
niture. The children placed their 
chairs in a large circle with a 
round table in the center. This 


Ewing Galloway 






Voting is democracy in action. This man is demonstrating the use of the 


arrangement did much toward 
unifying the group. They rect 
together each morning for a half 
hour, and before many days had 
passed, a club had been formed. 
They chose Sally for their pres- 
ident, “because,” as someone sug- 
gested, “she doesn’t talk all the 
time but always says interesting 
things.” Jeanette was made vice- 
president and chairman of the 
program committee “because,” 
they said, “she has so many good 
ideas.” Betty was elected secre- 
tary, because she not only wrote 
and spelled well, but was a good 
reader and had a nice voice. 
After Sally had wielded the 
gavel and politely announced, 
“The meeting will please come 
to order,” the group rose, said 
the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, and sang “America.” Then 
Betty called the roll and record- 
ed absentees in her secretary’s 
book. She also wrote down the 
proceedings and kept a record of 


machine for casting a ballot in an election. Actual voting is done 
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rules voted upon. These rules 
were made from time to time as 
the need arose. They covered not 
only business procedure but be- 
havior of individuals in meetings 
and on the playground. 

The treasury department con- 
sisted of two members whose du- 
ties were to collect all money for 
milk, for savings, or for any 
special needs. They wrote the 
amounts on the blackboard and 
added them in public, so that 
there was no chance of having 
unbalanced accounts. Those who 
previously had shown little inter- 
est in numbers now found it to 
their advantage to be able to add 
correctly, 

Ronald and his room commit- 
tee kept the room in order, put 
up and took down art work and 
decorations, washed blackboards, 
and dusted and arranged the fur- 
niture for programs on Fridays. 
He was chosen chairman of this 
group because he had special ar- 
tistic ability. Ralph was appoint- 
ed judge, “because he always 
plays fair.” He and the whole 
group, as a jury, heard complaints 
and imposed penalties upon those 
who disturbed the peace or broke 
a rule made by the club. 

Beyond gaining a knowledge 
of democratic procedure and de- 
veloping qualities of good citi- 
zenship, the club’s outstanding 
achievement was a series of Fri- 
day programs, which motivated 
much of their work in reading 
and language. Jeanette and her 
helpers were responsible for the 
programs. Frequent suggestions 
were offered by individuals or the 
entire group. 

The pupils wrote dialogue for 
classic stories taken from readers, 
and directed their own plays. 

One week they assembled a 
program of patriotic numbers 
and invited Jeanette’s father, who 
had been in the service, to be a 
guest speaker, and to answer 
questions on his life in an army 
camp. 

Another week they had a quiz 
program, to which the mothers 
were invited. They wrote ques- 
tions about stories taken from 
My Weekly Reader, handed them 
to the Master of Ceremonies, and 
startled their mothers by answer- 
ing so many correctly. This was 
the only unrehearsed program. 


Epiror1AL Note: At the time that 
Miss Toman had the experience described 
in this article, she was teaching third 

de at Greenwood School, Blue Island, 
llinois, 
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The Animals’ 


Thanksgiving 


RUTH L. JACOB 


HE little wild folk in the 
woods decided to have a 
Thanksgiving party. 

“Who—who—who—can _ tell 
when Thanksgiving Day comes?” 
asked the Owl. 

“Next week, next week, next 
week,” screamed the bright Blue 
Jay. (The Blue Jay has very 
poor manners and doesn’t know 
he should not scream.) 

“November fourth,” 
the Fox. 

“It’s November sixth, sixth, 
sixth,” chattered the Squirrel. 

“The children at the farm say 
it is on the fourth Thursday of 
this month, and they ought to 
know,” squeaked the little Field 
Mouse. 

The Rabbit didn’t say any- 
thing. He wished Thanksgiving 
Day was tomorrow. 

“Who—who—who—will come 
to our party?” asked the Owl. 

“Aunts, aunts, aunts,” cried 
the Blue Jay. 

“Uncles, uncles,” barked the 
Fox. 

“Cousins,” squeaked the little 
Field Mouse. 

The Rabbit didn’t ‘say any- 
thing, but he thought about his 
sisters and brothers. They did 
not need special invitations. 


barked 
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“Ask all, ask all, ask all,” chat- 
tered the Squirrel. 

So they invited their aunts and 
uncles and cousins to come to 
their Thanksgiving party. This 
is what they wrote on their oak- 
leaf invitations: “Dear Aunts and 
Uncles and Cousins, please come 
to dinner on Thanksgiving Day 
and help us to thank God for all 
the good things he has given us. 
Your loving Owl, Squirrel, Blue 
Jay, Fox, Field Mouse, Rabbit.” 

On the fourth Thursday in 
November all the aunts, uncles, 
and cousins came, and all the sis- 
ters and brothers, too, just as the 
Rabbit knew they would. After 
they had played “Who Has the 
Pumpkin Seed?” and “Hide the 
Acorn,” they all sat down to din- 
ner. They feasted on: pickled 
ragweed seeds, lettuce soup, beetle 
stew, bugsy dumplings, steamed 
wheat with parsley sauce, pump- 
kin-seed pie, and milkweed cider. 

After they had eaten, they sat 
down to play the “Thankful 
Game.” 

“I’m thankful for the big tree 
that shelters me from winter’s 
cold blasts,” said the Owl. 

“I’m thankful for the sun- 
flower seeds the farmer put in his 
woodshed,” said the Field Mouse. 






“I’m thankful for my snuggly 
warm fur coat,” said the Fox. 

“T’m thankful for the nuts I’ve 
stored away,” said the Squirrel. 

“I’m thankful for the food the 
children at the farm put out for 
me,” said the Blue Jay. 

The Rabbit didn’t say any- 
thing, but he thought about his 
warm, snug rabbit hole, and so 
he sat up on his hind legs and 
folded his front paws while the 
others said a special thank-you 
poem, which went like this: 
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We're thankful for food, 
We're thankful for clothes, 
And for cozy warm homes, 
Where we sleepily doze. 


We're thankful for sunshine, 
We're thanktul for rain, 
Which helped us to have 

A good harvest again. 

By that time the sun was set- 
ting, so the aunts and uncles and 
cousins and sisters and brothers 
flew and hopped and ran swiftly 
home, each saying softly, “Thank 
you, God, for everything!” 


Mischief’s Week 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


NCE there was‘a black kit- 

ten named Mischief. He 

got into trouble every day. And 

his mother had to scold him all 
the time. ~ 

On Monday, Mischief jumped 
onto the piano keys. They made 
pleasant sounds when he walked 
over them. His mother came and 
chased him down. “Good kittens 
don’t walk on piano keys,” she 
said. 

On Tuesday, Mischief tried’ to 
be good. He didn’t walk on pi- 
ano keys. No, indeed, he didn’t. 
But—he went outdoors to play. 
He walked right through a pud- 
dle of water. Then he came into 
the house and jumped onto the 
table in the living room. He left 
his muddy footprints on the ta- 
ble. His mother came and chased 
him down. “Good kittens don’t 
ever track up tables with muddy 
feet,” she said. 

On Wednesday, Mischief tried 
hard to be good. He didn’t walk 
on piano keys, and he didn’t track 
up tables with muddy feet. No, 
indeed, he didn’t. But—he saw 
that his mother was napping. He 
thought that it would be fun to 
wake her up. So he crept over 
and bit her ear. His mother was 
very cross. She chased him all 
around the room. “Good kittens 
don’t ever, ever bite their moth- 
ers’ ears,” she said. 

On Thursday, Mischief tried 
very hard to be good. He didn’t 
walk on piano keys, or track up 
tables with muddy feet, and he 


didn’t bite his mother’s ear. No, 
indeed, he didn’t. But—he went 
upstairs. He was thirsty. So he 
jumped into the bathtub. He 
held his mouth under the faucet 
to catch the dripping water. It 
tasted good.’ His mother chased 
him out. “Good kittens don’t 
ever, ever, ever jump into bath- 
tubs to get a drink,” she said. 

On Friday, Mischief tried very, 
very hard to be good. He didn’t 
walk on piano keys, or track up 
tables with muddy feet, or bite 
his mother’s ear, and he didn’t 
jump into the bathtub to get a 
drink. No, indeed, he didn’t. 
But—he saw a big, tall tree. He 
climbed up and up the tree. Pret- 
ty soon he was up so high he was 
afraid to come down. He sat 
there and cried. And firemen had 
to come with a long ladder to get 
him down. His mother chased 
him home. “Good kittens don’t 
ever, ever, ever, ever climb so 
high they can’t get down by 
themselves,” she said. 

On Saturday, Mischief tried 
very, very, very hard to be good. 
He didn’t walk on piano keys, or 
track up tables with muddy feet, 
or bite his mother’s ear, or jump 
into the bathtub to get a drink, 
and he didn’t climb any trees so 
high he couldn’t get down by 
himself. No, indeed, he didn’t. 
But—he smelled something good 
on the kitchen table. He jumped 
up to see. There was a beautiful, 
brown pumpkin pie. Mischief 
took a little (Continued on page 72) 
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Whose Dog Is Binky? 


MARION WALDEN 


LEASE, Dad,” begged Tommy. 
“He’s the nicest dog! His 
name is Binky. And his folks 
wouldn’t sell him, but they have 
to move away. And they could 
sell him for lots more than two 
dollars, only they want him to 
have a good home where they 
know the people. Please, Dad!” 
Tommy had asked to have a 
dog before, but not a special, par- 
ticular dog like Binky. Dad had 
always put him off with “Maybe, 
someday.” But now he looked 
interested. He put down his pa- 
per, took off his glasses, and asked 
questions about Binky. 

“He’s black and white, Dad, a 
real cocker spaniel. He’s got a 
black spot over one eye. He’s 
just grown up from a puppy, so 
we can teach him tricks. I’ve 
got the two dollars I earned haul- 
ing ashes. So he would belong to 
me.” He glanced at his older 
sister Catherine. 

“Well,” said Dad finally, “I 
guess you may, if Mrs. McNary 
is willing.” (Mrs. McNary was 
their housekeeper.) “Of course, 
you’d have to take care of him.” 

“Oh, yes, I'd want to—and I 
know Mrs. McNary won’t mind.” 

“I bet you won’t take care of 
him, Tommy,” Catherine put in. 

“T will, too. And he’ll be just 
mine. You’ve got—” But Tommy 
decided not to say any more. He 
had started to say that Catherine 
had Cheery, the canary, for her 
pet, but it would only start up 
the old argument. Cheery had 
been given to them both and they 
were supposed to have taken 
turns cleaning the cage and feed- 
ing him. But on Tommy’s days, 
he always had other things to do 
first, so Catherine had taken care 
of the bird. One day, she wait- 
ed to see whether Tommy would 
tend to Cheery, but he’d been 
especially busy and had forgotten 
again. So after that, Catherine 
said that Cheery belonged just 
to her. 

But a dog was different. A dog 
could be a real pal, follow you 


around, wait for you at school, 


and go with you when you played 
ball. Tommy was sure he would 
take care of a dog. 

Tommy ran to get his money, 
and hurried off to get Binky. 
Mrs. McNary found a blanket 
and a shallow box, and helped 
Tommy fix a bed for him in the 
basement under the stairs. Binky 
had a water dish and a food dish. 
He was to have a dog biscuit ev- 
ery morning, and in the evening 
some other dog food, with table 
scraps. The first owners gave 
Binky’s brush and flea powder to 
Tommy and told him how often 
to give him a bath. Yes, Tommy 
would take good care of Binky. 

“You’re my dog now, Binky,” 
he said, scratching the dog’s long 
silky ear. “You’re my dog. I’m 
your boy.” Binky wagged his 
stubby tail. 

After supper, Tommy fed the 
dog, and then took him over to 
the playfield where a ball game 
was going on. Tommy was too 
late to play, and one boy said, 
“Tomorrow night, you hurry. 
We want you on our side.” 

So the next night Tommy hur- 
ried, but he was still too late. On 
the third night he ran right out, 
as soon as he had eaten his sup- 
per. “Come, Binky,” he called. 
“T’ll feed you when we get back.” 

Binky went along, but stayed 
only a short time. When Tommy 
came home, he was on the porch. 
“Did anyone feed Binky?” in- 
quired Tommy. 

“TI did,” said Catherine. “He 
was hungry. How’d you like it 
if no one fixed your supper?” 

“I was going to do it when I 
got home,” Tommy said. 

Binky started to school with 
Tommy, but some bigger dogs 
waiting there fought with him, 
so he quit going all the way. 
He followed Tommy for a block 
or two and then returned to the 
house. He was always glad to 
see Tommy after school, but he 
was glad to see Catherine, too. 

The evening ball games were 
exciting now. Tommy hurried to 
the playfield (Continued om page 72) 
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Thunder Eggs 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


E coutp tell that some- 
\4 thing was wrong by the 


way Randy dragged his feet. 
Tex Brent, Dode Billings, and I 
were waiting for him among the 
sand dunes at the edge of our 
desert town. 

“What’s up?” asked Tex, as he 
spread his legs apart and placed 
his hands on his hips important- 
ly. ‘Tex is the oldest boy in our 
crowd and doesn’t want any of 
us to forget it. But we like him. 
He’s lots of fun even if we do 
have to take a ribbing from him 
once in a while. 

Randy scooped up a handful 
of sand and let it trickle through 
his fingers. “The Captain left 
word for us to meet him at Old 
Trails Road—” 

“This morning?” asked Tex 
with a scowl. 

Randy nodded. 

“What for?” asked Dode. 

“He’s bought an old mine in 
Smoky Canyon and he wants us 
to help him fix up the cabin 
that’s on it.” 

Tex took his hands off his hips 
and folded his arms. “Why did 
he have to ask us this morning? 
He knew this was the day we 
were going to hunt thunder eggs 
where that man told us to look.” 

“And I had told him,” added 
Dode, screwing up his face, “that 
we were going to build a cabin to 
put our rock collection in,” 
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They turned to me. I suppose 
it was because I hadn’t said any- 
thing. I'd been thinking about 
the wiener bakes the Captain had 
for us and the other good times 
around his campfire listening to 
his stories about the sea and the 
ports he’d visited. 

“He’s been swell to us,” I re- 
minded them. 

“Yes,” agreed Randy, “and it’s 
the first time he’s ever asked us 
to do anything for him.” 

Tex lowered his dark head and 
looked at me. “Well, Larry, tell 
me this, why did he have to ask 
us today?” 

I shook my head. 

“When I hear of a keen place 
to find rocks,” continued Tex, 
“that’s where I’m heading for.” 
Tex talked some more and made 
his voice deeper and deeper. He 
was like a bulldog that sounds 
qs if he’d snap your leg off and 
then ends up wagging his tail. 

There’s one thing I like about 
Randy. He listens to the other 
fellow but always does his own 
thinking. He looked deliberately 
at his watch. “We’d better get 
going or the Captain will think 
we're not coming.” 

Dode and I followed Randy, 
but Tex started in the direction 
of town. 

By the time we reached Old 
Trails Road it was after ten and 
the Captain (Continued on page 72) 
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MEANINGFUL NUMBER WORK-I 


Readiness for the Combinations 
EDWINA DEANS 


Instructor in Education, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Obio 


UMBERS Offer a decided chal- 

lenge to the primary teach- 
er and to the primary child as 
well, The teacher is confronted 
with the task of making numbers 
meaningful and functional for 
the child in his daily activities. 
The child, concerned with carry- 
ing out his plans, wants to be 
able to make numbers work for 
him as a part of his plans. 


TWO PHASES 
OF ARITHMETIC 


There are two phases of arith- 
metic experience that every teach- 
er should keep in mind as she 
works with the children. The 
social phase consists of activities 
which come as a result of a felt 
need on the child’s part. Arith- 
metic helps him do something he 
wants to do; therefore it serves a 
need for him at that particular 
time. The child is using social 
arithmetic when the gap in his 
wagonload of blocks tells him he 
must hunt for two more, when 
he relates his experiences to his 
classmates and uses number in the 
telling, and when he checks his 
table for supplies, or checks the 
milk order. 

The other phase of arithmetic 
experience consists in number ac- 
tivities planned by the teacher to 
help the child add meaning and 
understanding to his already ex- 
isting store of number ideas, and 
to increase his number learnings. 
For example, several pupils work 
together, under the guidance of 
the teacher, to discover more than 
they already know about addition 
and subtraction combinations. 

Both phases are important. To- 
gether they constitute a funda- 
mental part of the child’s life. 
Planned experiences which devel- 
op number skills in meaningful 
situations will enable the child to 
meet his own social-number needs 
adequately. 


PREPARING TO LEARN 
THE COMBINATIONS 

The activities described in this 
section are suggestive of situa- 
tions in which children’s immedi- 
ate number needs may be met, 
while building a readiness for 
learning the combinations. 

Meeting number needs.—Dur- 
ing the early months of school 
the teacher must be alert to rec- 
ognize and make the most of op- 
portunities for helping children 
to understand how numbers can 
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serve their needs. Let us consider 
a few examples to illustrate the 
type of need that is likely to oc- 
cur in any classroom. 

The pupils are faced with the 
problem of using the clay table 
efficiently. They are requested 
to consider how many can work 
there without getting in one an- 
other’s way. Since it is a typical 
oblong table, they suggest two on 
each side and one at each end. 
They determine how many chil- 
dren that will make altogether. 
Bobby and Ellen have already 
started their work. How many 
more can work at the table now? 
And later, when it is time to 
clean up, they see that three chil- 
dren have cleaned up their places 
and that they are waiting for 
three more. It is clear that the 
children need to know much 
about the number six if they are 
to manage the clay table well. 

The second situation is con- 
cerned with five. We have an 
easel for painting; and also a li- 
noleum mat, for children who 
like to paint on the floor. How 
many children can paint at the 
easel? (Two.) And’ how many 
can -paint. on the linoleum mat? 
(Three.) Then how many chil- 
dren can paint at one time? 
What might happen if more than 
three children tried to paint on 
the floor? (We should be too 
crowded; there is room for only 
three pieces of paper. Someone 
might overturn the paint; and so 
on.) Thus, learning about the 
number five helps the children 
solve another problem wisely and 
satisfactorily for all. 

Learning more about groups.— 
Traditional methods of teaching 
the combinations have plunged 
children into abstract drill work 
with numbers immediately fol- 
lowing instruction in counting. 
This procedure retarded many 
pupils, who found it impossible 
to make the transition as rapid- 
ly as. was required under drill 
methods of teaching. How shali 
we prevent failures caused by dt- 
tempts to pass too quickly from 
the concrete to the abstract level 
in number thinking? One way is 
to provide a variety of experi- 
ences through which children will 
work with numbers as groups. 
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Ideas of abstract number come 
slowly to the child. Such ideas 
must have time to develop, and 
activities must be provided which 
will ensure development. In the 
early stages of number learning, 
experiences in order to be mean- 
ingful must be concrete and var- 
ied, so as to result in general ideas 
rather than in specific learnings. 

In working with groups, these 
activities have been found worth 
while: 

1. Building groups with con- 
crete objects and discussing these 
groups. 


~ wa 


_—— 
2 ~s 

“I made a picture with my 
seven sticks. It has three on each 
side and one in the middle.” 

\\ 
a cocntthetiiediateedl 

“Four sticks made my kite and 
three made the tail, so I used sev- 
en sticks altogther.” 

2. Seeing how many different 
patterns can be made with a spe- 
cific material and for a given 
number, As the children work 
on their designs, the teacher can 
ask children to describe them. 

eee 
ee 
* 

“My six says three and two and 

one.” 
ee 
“° 

“My six has four in the middle 
and one on the top and one on 
the bottom.” 

oe 
* 
ee 

“Mine has two threes. One 
three is upside down.” 

Occasionally all the pupils can 
make the pattern Bobby thought 
of, or the one Edith made that 
was different, and so on. 

3. Comparing groups of acorn 
cups to find out how many fewer 
or how many more there are in 
one group than in another. 

“Make two groups. Put six in 
one group and eight in the other. 
In which group have you more? 
How many more? What could 
you do to make your groups 


the same? (Take one from the 
eight group and put it with the 
six group.) Are the two groups 
the same now?” 

“All the girls make groups of 
seven. All the boys make groups 
of four. Who has fewer, Tom 
or Mary?” and so qn. 

4. Starting with a given group 
and adding more. 

“Take four. Now put enough 
in a new group to make seven. 
What does your new group say?” 


oe Fg? 


a Sd 

§. Dividing the group in half, 
when this is possible, or discuss- 
ing why it is impossible with cer- 
tain numbers. 

6. Taking away from 4 group. 

“Build a picture, using seven 
blocks. Take away two from 
your block picture. How many 
are left?” The child should be 
encouraged to tell the whole sto- 
ry describing his activity. For 
example, “I had seven blocks. I 
took two away and now [ have 
five left.” 

Patterns and designs will vary, 
according to the materials that 
are being used. Provide enough 
variety in materials so that chil- 
dren will gradually come to think 
of six as six of anything—not as 
six sticks, or six blocks, or six ob- 
longs. The following is a list 
of materials that may be utilized 
in presenting the group concept: 
squares, circles, rectangles, and 
other shapes of colored paper; 
flat ice-cream sticks, milk-bottle 
tops; beads on a string; pennies, 
dimes; and crayons. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


For some time we have recog- 
nized the need for grouping chil- 
dren for instruction in reading, 
but, in teaching arithmetic, we 
have tended to carry all children 
over the same material at the 
same time. Except for trying to | 
give special help to individuals, 
we have done little in adapting 
instruction to varying levels of 
ability within a given grade. It 
is quite obvious that there are 
wide differences among children 
in ability to understand numbers. 
There are vast differences, too, in 
the background of children on 
entering school. It seems logi- 
cal that when material is pre- 
sented, it should be adapted to 
meet these differences, as far as 
possible. (Continued on page 83) 
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The Hard Addition Facts! 
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Albrecht Durer’s 


“THE SQUIRRELS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


For more than four hundred years these 
charming red squirrels have looked just 
as you see them here—one sitting quietly 
with his back to us, and the other eating 
nuts. In what year did Albrecht Direr 
paint their likeness, “more like squirrels 
than squirrels themselves”? 
in the picture for you to find. 

The European forest in which the mod- 
els for this picture lived is probably still 
standing, and other red squirrels are open- 
ing nuts there, “snappity-crackity.” In 


The date is 


our own woods and city parks this No- 
vember, squirrels are busy collecting nuts 
for winter, just as farmers gather in their 
crops at harvesttime. 

Have you ever watched red or gray 
squirrels bounding across a green lawn or 
park? Have you heard their scolding 
chatter? If you are a lover of the woods, 
you probably know these lively little fel- 
lows, and will be able to appreciate all the 
better the skill of the artist who portrayed 
them in such lifelike fashion. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


We know that Albrecht Diirer must 
have been fond of these little squirrels or 
he could not have painted such an appeal- 
ing picture of them. An artist’s attitude 
toward the animal he portrays has a def- 
inite effect on the completed picture. If 
he does not feel sympathetic toward his 
subject, persons who look at the picture 
will not feel so. 

These little creatures have been painted 
so clearly that it seems as if we would feel 
their fur if we touched the paper. Thou- 
sands of strokes of utmost delicacy were 
required to depict their soft coats. 

The curved tail resting on the ground 
fills the space between the two animals 
and unifies the design. What is there 
higher up which completes the design and 
also leads our eyes from one squirrel to 
the other? 

How firm and rounded their bodies 
look! Unskilled artists often make flat- 
looking shapes even when they intend to 
depict roundness, but Diirer shows forms 
which appear solid and spherical, some- 
what like the nuts which the squirrel on 
the right is cracking. This is accomplished 
partly by shading from light to dark and 
partly by the way in which the brush 
strokes are made. The texture of fur is 
shown by delicate hairlike lines of differ- 
ent lengths. 

When Diirer visited Venice, the great 
Italian artist Bellini requested the gift of 
one of the “special” brushes he thought 
Diirer must use in painting hair because 
he painted it so sochesically. Bellini was 
much surprised to learn that Diirer used 
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only ordinary brushes and that his success 
in such matters was due only to his extra- 
ordinary skill. 

Notice how the dark fur of the squirrel 
with his back to you makes an effective 
background for the brighter, redder fur 
of the one facing you. The glowing red- 
dish browns were painted in opaque water 
color by a method called gouache. The 
vellum on which the picture was painted 
gives the background its soft ivory color. 
What part of the squirrels is lighter in 
color than the vellum? Notice how such 
a detail as the tiny spot of light on the eye 
gives the busy little squirrel an alert ex- 
pression. Have you found the eyebrows 
and whiskers of both squirrels? Details 
like these aid in giving the picture its as- 
tonishing charm. 

The position of the tails helps to create 
an impression of life and vitality. So do 
the bright eyes and the strong hind legs of 
the squirrel in the foreground. Don’t you 
feel that even though the one squirrel sits 
quietly while the other eats, he would 
scamper off in a hurry if he were startled? 
What makes you think that he is alert? 
What suggests that he may be tame? Do 
these animal friends appear to be lazy, 
saucy, stupid, or perky? 


In order to paint lively animals like’ 


these, an artist must observe carefully 
and use his imagination. Diirer did both 
so well that these little squirrels seem alive 
even though they are on paper. - 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivaTE COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


Nuremberg, a walled German city 
which became a famous art center, was 


the home of Albrecht Diirer. Son of a 


goldsmith, he was born in 1471, third in a - 


family of eighteen children. He had little 
formal education—there were no public 
schools then—but he did learn to read and 
write. 

While just a young lad, Albrecht began 
to work in his father’s shop, but he much 
preferred to draw pictures. When his fa- 
ther realized that the youth’s talent lay 
in the field of creative art, he arranged 
for him to study three years with Michael 
Wohlgemuth, master painter of Nurem- 
berg. There followed four years of travel 
as a journeyman painter. 

For almost ten years after his journey- 
man’s travels, Diirer stayed in Nurem- 
berg—painting, drawing, engraving, and 
making his wonderful block prints. In 
1505 he had a very enjoyable trip to 
Venice. To his good friend Willibald 
Pirkheimer, he wrote letters telling how 
he was feted by nobles, officials, and fel- 
low artists. His study of work by the 
finest painters was of benefit to him. 

Reluctantly returning home, he plunged 
into another tremendously productive pe- 
riod. Maximilian, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, became his patron. Diirer painted 
portraits, landscapes, religious pictures, 
and scenes of everyday life in both oil and 
water colors. His landscapes portrayed 
the beauty and dignity of the countryside 
before the painting of landscapes became 
common. His great love of nature is 
shown in his charming water colors. No 
artist has ever surpassed his engravings 
and wood blocks. 

In 1520, Diirer and his wife made a trip 
to the Netherlands, where they were lav- 
ishly entertained and accorded every hon- 
or. On the pages of the travel diary 
which he kept on this trip he made sketch- 
es which show his love of nature. 

Unlike many of the great men of his- 
tory, Diirer was fully recognized as a 
genius and a great artist during his life- 
time. Now, four centuries later, he still 
stands out as one of the towering figures 
in the world of art. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Albrecht Diirer’s water colors are 
signed with his monogram. Maybe you 
can design an interesting monogram of 
your own initials, but first you will need 
to practice drawing the letter forms. 
Beautiful lettering is a type of art. 

In some monograms one initial is larger 
than the others. Often the letters are in- 


terwoven, or cross one another, or the’ 


same line forms part of more than one 
letter. Sometimes one initial is made to 
fit inside another, or the letters are en- 
closed in a geometric form. Which kind 
is Diirer’s? Try making various combina- 
tions of your initials until they form a 
pleasing design. 
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DEVELOPING INTEREST IN 


HE teacher of literature in 
the primary, or first four 
grades, is faced with the problem 
of building an interest in the ma- 
terials of literature. She must de- 
velop such associations with them 
that the images and patterns of 
various stories, poems, and books 
will incorporate themselves into 
the web of each child’s individual 
experiences. 

There are, I think, five funda- 

mental principles on which an 
adequate program of children’s 
literature in the lower grades 
should be based. 
1. All the materials of literature 
should be easily accessible to the 
children. In their early school 
life, girls and boys ought to be 
surrounded by an environment 
which not only is pleasant and 
homelike, but which serves as a 
stimulus to reading. 

Books should be just as much a 
part of the schoolroom’s furnish- 
ings as tables, chairs, and black- 
boards. The reading table should 
be placed in a corner, or wherever 
it will be somewhat apart from 
the room area in which the chil- 
dren usually sit and work. On 
a near-by bulletin board «here 
should be pictures illustrative of 
book titles, accompanied by cap- 
tions designed to arouse interest 
in certain books on the table. 
Enameling the library table and 
chairs in a bright color will add 
a distinctive touch. 

Such an arrangement, com- 
parable to that in a real library, 
furnishes an opportunity for the 
enjoyment of books through 
browsing, and sets up standards 
of acceptable behavior. The “li- 
brary atmosphere” of quiet and 
orderliness is conducive to con- 
sideration for others. 

The books should be displayed 
attractively on the table. Here 
children who cannot read will be 
likely to notice books when they 
see other children looking at 
them. If the reading table is to 
appeal to all pupils, whatever 
their abilities and interests, it 
should hold simple books of 
Mother Goose rhymes and stories, 
animal tales, fairy tales, poetry 
for childrea, and realistic stories. 
The material should be interest- 
ing, with lively illustrations, and 
should be varied in difficulty, so 
that all the children will associate 
pleasure with their leisure-time 
reading. Not too many books 


should be placed on the reading - 


table at once, and the selection 


GRACE E. STORM 


Department of Education, University of Chicago 


Does your literature program adequately meet 
pupil needs? Consider what you are offering and 
then judge it by the principles discussed here. 


should be changed often enough 
to keep the children’s attention— 
a new book added every few days, 
and familiar ones taken away to 
be brought back later. 

The pupils should feel free to 
look at these books in their lei- 
sure time. If, after some job has 
been completed, they have a few 
minutes to spare, they should go 
to the reading table as a matter 
of course, to find a book that 
they will enjoy. 

As the children gain independ- 
ence in reading, a regular period 
should be set aside several times 
a week to stimulate, interest, di- 
rect, and assist them in their 
widening reading. The slowest 
child in the group should have 


the same chance as the brightest 
to select a book which appeals 
to him. The main object will be 
accomplished if the children de- 
velop a love for browsing among 
books. 

By the time children reach the 
third grade, they should pretty 
well have established a habit of 
spending their free school time in 
reading for pleasure. Each child 
may keep at his desk a book cho- 
sen from the classroom library to 
read at odd moments, either at his 
seat or at the reading table. 

2. Much of the literature for the 
lower grades should be told or 
read aloud to the children. Some- 
times the teacher will read aloud 
a short part’of a story and then 


























BOOK-REPORT CHARTS 
LYMAN H. PEARSALL 


CHARTS for book reports can be a colorful addition to 
any school library corner. One type which pupils enjoy 
is a bouquet of flowers. A flower is added when a book 
is read. Use flowers that are appropriate to the season. 
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READING 


ask some girl or boy to finish 
reading the book and tell the 
class how it ends. Sometimes the 
children -will select stories that 
they wish to read to the class. 
The teacher will do well to en- 
courage, but not require, com- 
ments by the pupils. 

Children delight in sharing lit- 
erary discoveries. Their selection 
of material should be carefully 
directed, and the stories should 
be read silently, with help from 
the teacher, before they are read 
to the class. Besides the pleasure 
that the children gain from this 


‘interchange of stories, the work 


is especially valuable because it 
provides an opportunity for mo- 
tivated oral reading. 

It is at the third- and fourth- 
grade level that a foundation is 
being laid for the development 
of good taste in reading. The 
school cannot control the pupils’ 
entire experiences in reading, but 
it can furnish so much good read- 
ing that a sense of values will be 
built up, tending to establish a 
preference for the good. 

For example, one class enjoyed 
listening to their teacher’s read- 
ing of stories fregm Kipling’s 
Jungle Book and Just So Stories. 


_ The children’s interest in, and ap- 


preciation of, Kipling continued 
to grow. They talked about the 
things that made them enjoy 
Kipling’s stories-—his humor, the 
unusual sound of many words, 
the musical parts of his stories, 
and his interesting animal char- 
acters. The teacher told the class 
something about Kipiing’s life in 
India, and this information en- 
larged their appreciation of his 
jungle stories. 

The poem, “Road-Song of the 
Bandar-Log,” was said over and 
over until almost every child had 
memorized it. Interest in the po- 
em was very keen because an at- 
mosphere for the poem had been 
created by discussion of the char- 
acter of the monkey people. 

The class enjoyed Kipling’s 
stories together, talking now and 
then about the swing, about the 
word combinations that they es- 
pecially liked, such as “the great 
grey-green, greasy Limpopo Riv- 
er,” and about his style in gen- 
eral, before they began to read 
his Jumgle Book. ‘Together they 
built up a real literary appreci- 
ation which added much to their 
enjoyment of Kipling when they 
voluntarily read his stories to 
themselves. (Continued on page 80) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Ready for Winter 


THESE four nature stories may be read by the pupils from the 
blackboard or the magazine, or an individual copy may be made 


for each pupil. After the stories have been read and discussed, 
the seatwork exercises on the opposite page may be presented. 





Posy 


The Farmer 


Winter is coming. 

Snow will cover the grass. 
What will the animals eat? 
The farmer will feed them. 
He is ready for winter. 

He has hay for the cows. 
He has corn for the pigs. 
He will feed the horses, too. 


sad SB 


Bushy 


Bushy is a little squirrel. 

He lives in the big woods. 
His home is an oak tree. 
Bushy works and works. 

He is getting ready for winter. 
He finds nuts under the leaves. 
He takes the nuts to his nest. 
He will eat them on cold days. 





CF at 


Our Pets 


Brownie is a little pony. 
Shep is a big dog. 

Topsy is a big, old cat. 
They all live on a farm. 


Will they get cold in winter? 


They have thick hair. 
It grew thick in the fall. 
They are ready for winter. 





oe 


Trees 


Trees get ready for winter. 
Their leaves fall off. 

Then the trees go to sleep. 
The oak tree keeps its leaves. 
They stay on all winter. 

But they are dead. 

Some trees stay green in winter. 
They are called evergreens. 
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The Farmer 


Look at each set of words. — 
| The words begin alike. | 


Draw a ring around the parts 
that are alike in each set. 


come farmer 
coming farms 
comes farm 
wind feed 
winter feet 
wing feeds 


Draw the farmer feeding pigs. 


Bushy 


Draw a line under Yes or No. 


Bushy is a squirrel. Yes No 
He lives in a barn. Yes No 
He lives in a tree. Yes No 
He plays all day. Yes No 
He works and works. Yes No 
He looks for apples. Yes No 


He looks for nuts. Yes No 
He takes them 


to his hole. Yes No 


Draw Bushy up in a tree. 





Our Pets 


Draw a line 
under the right word. 


Topsy is a (dog, cat, pony). 
Shep is a (dog, cat, pony). 


Brownie is a (dog, cat, pony). 


They have thick (ears, 
noses, hair). 


It grew thick 
in (summer, fall, spring). 


Cut Topsy from paper. 





Trees 


Look at each set of words. 
The words end alike. 

Draw a ring around the parts 
that are alike in each set. 


get fall bee 
let tall see 
set hall tree 
one hay keep 
done may sleep 
none __ stay deep 


Draw a tree with no leaves. 
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The Visual. Element 


in Music Appreciation 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


OTION pictures have shown 
M us that great music can be 
popular. In films such as Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia, the formula is 
“great music expertly performed, 
with the addition of something 
to look at.” Other pictures— 
Music for Millions, A Song to Re- 
member, and Moonlight Sonata, 
for example—tell a dramatic sto- 
ry. In all of these productions, 
the technique that the music- 
appreciation class can borrow is 
the idea of “something to look at 
as well as something to hear.” 

Our usual classroom approach 
to music listening has been quite 
different. We have talked about 
the composer and his work, lis- 
tened to records being played, 
and tried to learn to recognize 
selections by various mnemonic 
devices. 

The part of the lesson which is 
devoted to the composer’s life is 
intended to motivate the listening 
—in spite of the fact that ele- 
mentary-school pupils are little 
interested in biography unless the 
subject has lived a life of great 
action. Lives of the composers 
rarely meet this requirement. 

Mnemonic devices for recall- 
ing the title of the composition 
are usually effective in passing .a 
recognition test, but they tend 
to interfere with the enjoyment 
which is the real purpose of lis- 
tening. Their very efficacy prac- 
tically guarantees that years later 
the listener’s delight in a sym- 
phony concert will suddenly be 
shattered by some insistent re- 
frain, remembered from the class- 
room. 

What our music teaching needs 
is a more vital approach, truly 
creative activities related to the 
music, and enjoyment rather than 
test scores as the goal. A method 
can be contrived to include these 
elements. 

The teacher may suggest to 
a music-study group that the pu- 
pils might enjoy an assembly pro- 
gram based on some of the music 
records in the school library. 
She may say: “We shall play 
a few records today and decide 
which ones we would like to use. 
Perhaps we can dance to, some of 
the records, or sing in chorus, 
or paint pictures to make an in- 
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teresting program. You may se- 
lect two records today and two 
more tomorrow. Suppose we see 
how many different plans we can 
suggest after we've listened to 
the music.” 

The idea that the teacher has 
in mind is something resembling 
the Radio City Music Hall pro- 
ductions—good music enhanced 
by appropriate settings, costumes, 
dances, and singing. If her pu- 
pils have the background for it, 
she will mention this matter to 
them—with the mental reserva- 
tion that the program must be 
kept simple enough to focus at- 
tention on the music rather than 
on the externals. 

Since most of the music which 
is studied in elementary school 
is descriptive in character, many 


pictorial ideas will suggest them- ° 


selves to both teacher and pupils. 
A co-operative venture will soon 
be under way. 

Dances and marches are es- 
pecially suitable for presentation 
on the stage. They make color- 
ful opening numbers and finales. 
For example, “Dance Macabre,” 
by Saint-Saens, can be treated 
humorously with skeletons and 
ghosts frisking gleefully among 
cardboard tombstones. Victor 
Herbert’s “March of the Toys” 
can be enacted with girls dressed 
like ballet dancers and boys rep- 
resenting mechanical figures, or 
with pupils manipulating miscel- 
laneous large toys. Both actors 
and audience enjoy such a per- 
formance. 

Selections relating to a region, 
such as Stephen Foster’s “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” can be pre- 
sented by tableaux in front of 
an appropriate background de- 
signed and painted by the chil- 
dren. “Barcarolle” from Tales of 
Hoffman can be illustrated with 
a short series of lantern slides of 
Venetian scenes drawn and col- 
ored by the pupils. Pantomime 
can be used where the story ele- 
ment is important, as in numbers 
from William Tell. Relationship 
with unit work in history and 
geography are obvious and should 
be utilized whenever possible. 

At the assembly performance, 
each program number is intro- 
duced by a pupil announcer who 
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clearly enunciates the title of the 
selection and its composer, and 


gives brief program notes that 


have been prepared by the class. 
These program notes are of the 
what-to-listen-for variety and are 
designed to arouse interest in the 
coming selection. 

The musical numbers are often 
repeated in different groupings 


from term to term. The choreg- 


raphy, costuming, and settings 
become part of the heritage of 
the entire school. A _ selection 
which was originally used in a 
program of four miscellaneous 
pieces may be produced again as 
one of a series of folk songs or in 
a program of Civil War music. 
The “Dance Macabre” may in- 
troduce the Halloween play, and 
“March of the Toys” may be 





heard again as a finale to the 
Christmas pageant. Such mean- 
ingful repetitions help to famil- 
iarize the pupils with the music 
and to increase their enjoyment 
of it. 

If the school system requires 
formal music-recognition tests, 
additional repetition may be nec- 
essary. To accomplish this with- 
out monotony, pupils who play 
in the school orchestra and those 
who study music privately may 
be encouraged to learn to per- 
form the compositions studied in 
class. Several weeks following the 
dramatized performance previ- 
ously described, a series of recitals 
may be given by these pupils. The 
first hearing of the selections was 
a professional rendition on a pho- 
nograph (Continued on page 76) 





A Program 
on Short Notice 


MARGARET ZINN 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Mooreland, Oklahoma 


M* pupits and I had been in 
school only a few short 
weeks when the principal told me 
on a Tuesday morning that my 
first grade ought to be represent- 
ed by at least one number on an 
assembly program the following 
Friday afternoon. A joint cele- 
bration of American Education 
Week and Children’s Book Week 
was planned for that occasion. 

It had not occurred to me that 
the youngest children in school 
would be expected to take part, 
and so I had prepared nothing. I 
was a bit nonplused, but imme- 
diately began to take stock of 
what we had to offer. It was too 
late to teach anything new. 

The children could sing a few 
songs, although not very well. 
They had memorized a number 
of nursery rhymes and were well 
acquainted with certain book 
characters. However, they had 
never been on a stage, and I did 
not know which ones would be 
most dependable. I decided to 
let all of them participate. 

There were several things we 
might stress: education, books, 
Halloween, and Thanksgiving. I 
decided to use all of them, since 
these were all featured in our reg- 
ular schoolwork, and simply let 
the children tell what they had 
been doing in school. 


First, I made a huge cardboard 
book cover with the words “Our 
Big Book” printed in bold black 
letters on the front. This was set 
on the stage at center back. Cur- 
tains were arranged around the 
“book” so that when the children 
appeared, it would look as if they 
were coming out of the book. 

Next, I made signs—“Dick,” 
“Jane,” and “Jack”—a clay can- 
dlestick for Jack to jump over, 
Indian headbands for ten boys, 
a big cardboard jack-o’-lantern, 
and a big cardboard turkey. At 
the back of the turkey and jack- 
o’-lantern, handles were attached 
so that the cutouts could be held 
like shields. 

Pupils were selected for the 
parts of Dick, Jane, and Jack, 
and ten boys, arranged according 
to height, were given numbers. 
A girl was chosen to carry the 
jack-o’-lantern, and a boy to car- 
ry the turkey. These all stood 
behind the curtains. The rest of 
the children were grouped on the 
stage. 

They introduced themselves on 
the program by saying in unison: 
“We are the first grade. Every- 
thing was new to us when school 
began, but we have made many 
book friends.” 

Then one little girl stepped 
forward and (Continued on page 69) 
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WE PAINTED LANDSCAPES TOGETHER 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH FORD MacNAIR 
Teacher, Second Grade, Elementary School, Alexander City, Alabama 


grade teacher with greatest 
hopes, but also with many mis- 
givings. My training and expe- 
rience had been with older pupils. 
I thought that even if my second- 
graders succeeded in learning the 
three R’s, still they would have 
to miss much of the art activities 
that they enjoyed and needed. 
However, I soon determined that 
they should not miss the arts en- 
tirely. We would simply learn 
together. 

I want to tell you something 
of our painting experience, be- 
cause I believe it may be helpful 
to others who hesitate to try the 
unfamiliar. At the beginning, I 
felt that it was simply a problem 
to be tackled dutifully. Once I 
had started, however, my prob- 
lem became a source of pleasure. 

How to begin? I had never 
had an art course of any kind; I 
could not remember ever trying 
to draw anything. Nature’s sim- 
plest scene was too complicated 
for me to reproduce on paper. I 
assumed that it would be equally 
as difficult for the children. So, 
first, we looked at pictures. From 
books and magazines we selected 
landscapes with simple lines and 
tried to find what made the pic- 
tures seem real. 

We discovered many things, 
simple and obvious, no doubt, to 
the informed, but amazing to us 
as beginners. We noticed that 
the horizon line seldom went 
straight across the lower part of 
a picture—as we had all wanted 
to put it at first—but more often 
curved across the center. Then 
we observed that the sky, instead 
of being a blue patch suspended 
at the top of the picture, al- 


I BEGAN my work as a second- 





Limited training, no experience, lack of skill— 
are these the reasons why you don’t attempt art 
teaching? Read this article, and then plunge in! 


ways met the earth at the hori- 
zon. We looked outdoors, too, to 
see whether this were true. 

We saw that trees did not all 
grow from the base of a picture, 
nor were they in a line along the 
horizon; they could grow from 
any point in the whole ground 
area. Trees were not green mush- 
rooms on top of long poles; their 
limbs sprawled in all directions. 
We realized, too, the futility of 
drawing ten, twenty, or fifty 
leaves on a tree, like so many 
green apples. Every tree we saw 
had so many leaves, they did not 
appear to be separate at all. 

We observed that faraway ob- 
jects were placed higher up in the 
picture and were drawn smaller. 
The lines defining roads, paths, 
and streams, wide at the base, 
came much closer together as 
they extended upward. We found 
that ships viewed close up seemed 
to float on the water like toy cork 
ships. We discovered that draw- 
ing a tiny boat just above a larger 
one appeared to indicate a differ- 
ence in distance rather than in 
size. We could make one end of 
a boat seem closer to us simply 
by making it larger. 

Colors, too, revealed some of 
their secrets to us. The faraway, 
we noticed, was usually fainter. 
We watched the sky and never 
saw it a heavy blue in fair weath- 
er. We found that smoke was 


not a dense black curve, stopping 
suddenly as if sliced off, but that 
it became misty and transparent 
before it disappeared altogether. 
The ground, we observed, was not 
always covered with a carpet of 
green grass, but even in summer 
sometimes showed varying shades 
of red and brown and gray. 

At our desks and at the black- 
board, with pencils, crayons, and 
chalk, we practiced the simple 
principles we had formulated. 
Yet how many mistakes we made 
when we stood before an easel 
using paint and brushes! Our 
paints ran and dripped, our fig- 
ures were seldom the size we in- 
tended them to be, and our colors 
were often too dark. However, 
we learned to lighten, blend, and 
mix colors. We covered up mis- 
takes, and often transformed an 
error into something that was 
really desirable. One child who 
was painting a scene of shore and 
sea, wanted to put a tiny black 
ship on the horizon. The ship 
turned out to be much too large; 
in addition, some of the black 
paint ran down to the beach. 
Dipping his brush into water, he 
tried to wash off the ship, but de- 
spite his efforts a misty black 
smudge was still there. When 
we displayed the picture on the 
wall, the children exclaimed that 
the smudge looked like smoke. 
Of course! With a tiny bit of 
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red and black, the pupil built 
a little fire on the beach under 
his ready-made smoke. Natu- 
rally, not all of our mistakes 
turned out so happily, but we 
did learn to use them. 

We were just an average class 
with no elaborate equipment. 
The children brought screw-top 
jars from home, and in these we 
mixed powder-and-water paints. 
The painters had the responsibil- 
ity of covering the jars after use 
and of washing the five brushes 
and the easel. Since only two pu- 
pils could paint at a time, they 
choose partners, and drew num- 
bers for the order in which they 
were to paint. When a child’s 
turn came, he began as early and 
continued as long as he chose. He 
was free to ask questions or re- 
quest help at any time. Except 
for these brief interruptions, the 
regular classroom work was car- 
ried on as usual. Our “artists for 
the day” might miss a spelling 
drill, some number work, or a 
reading class, but we didn’t wor- 
ry about that. 

Thus, using pictures for refer- 
ence, the class of forty painted. 
Almost without an exception we 
liked to make landscapes. Since 
I knew no methods of teaching 
art, I probably used some not “in 
the book.” Nevertheless, our pic- 
tures please us and we never tire 
of their infinite variety. More- 
over, the very best results are felt 
within us, as we look with keener 
appreciation at all pictures on pa- 
per or on canvas, and see more 
clearly the beauty of the world 
around us. 

Perhaps, then, for a teacher ‘to 
discover new things with her pu- 
pils is not a bad way after all! 
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Moisture of the Air 


JESSIE M. PHARES 
Teacher, Grades 7 and 8, Waynedale Public School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Dews or frosts are most 
common on cloudy nights. 

2. Frost is frozen dew. 

3. The windward side of a 
mountain is apt to be rainy. 

4. Evaporation increases with 
heat. 

5. A fog is one type of cloud. 

6. Dew is moisture condensed 
from the air. 

7. Frost forms when the ther- 
mometer reaches 46° F. 

8. Aviators often encounter 
dense clouds in the stratosphere. 

9. Clouds often contain ice or 
snow crystals. 

10. Nimbus clouds are gray. 

11. Cumulus clouds are high 
in the air. 

12. Snow is frozen rain. 

13. Sleet is frozen rain. 

14. Warm air is lighter than 
cold air and tends to rise. 

15. Cold air absorbs 
moisture than warm air. 

16. Rain is produced when air 
that is filled with water vapor 
cools enough to make the vapor 
condense into water. 

17. The amount of water va- 
por in the air is constant. 

18. The temperature at which 
water vapor begins to condense 
as a liquid is the dew point. 

19. Cirrus clouds may be the 
forerunners of storms. 

20. Evaporation and condensa- 
tion are similar processes. 

21. According to the Fahren- 
heit scale, water freezes at 32°. 

22. The boiling point of water 
is 202° on the Fahrenheit scale. 


more 


Il. Select the ending which will 
make a true scientific statement. 
1. Water can exist as 
a. a solid, a liquid, and a 
gas. 
b. a solid and a liquid, but 
not as a gas. 
c. a liquid and a gas, but 
not as a solid. 
d. a liquid only. 
2. Clouds are formed when 
moisture collects on 
a. air particles. 
b. dust particles. 
c. water particles. 
d. oxygen. 
3. When water is changed to 
water vapor, the process is called 
a. condensation. 
b. distillation. 
c. evaporation. . 
d. sublimation. 
4. Warm air can hold 
a. less moisture than cold 
air. 
b. more moisture than cold 
air. 
§. Air loses water vapor by 
evaporation. 
. Saturation. 
radiation. 
. condensation. 


aoe 


Ill. Fill in each blank with the 
word which makes the statement 
correct. 

1. Water vapor condenses on 

_ objects. 

2. When water vapor condens- 
es high in the air, a________ forms. 

3. A fog is just a _.__ near 
the earth. 

4. The process of changing 
water to a vapor is called 








ARIZONA 








Did you know that 


Union is. Arizona? 


the latest state 


admitted to the 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 








areas of low air 
pressure are likely 


to have rain? 





Did you know that 








§. The freezing point of water 
is ______ degrees Fahrenheit. 

6. An instrument that is used 
in measuring relative humidity is _ 
BE sccstdobut 

7. Water boils at 
grees Fahrenheit. 

8. The top limit of visibility 
for flying, or the height from the 
ground to the lowest clouds, is 


called the 


Southwestern 


9. The four principal types of 
ee: 0s 
catia GD Decenabin 

10. Raising the temperature 

_.... relative humidity; lower- 
ing the temperature .. rel- 
ative humidity. 

11. When air has taken up all 
the moisture it can hold at a 
given temperature, it is said to 
woe 4 (For key, see page 71) 


United States 


MARY T. JOHNSON 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Jenny Lind School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Choose the word or phrase in each 
parenthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

i. The first European nation 
to claim the southwestern part of 
our country was (Spain, Italy, 
England, France). 

2. The explorations and dis- 
coveries of (Coronado, De Soto, 
Drake, Balboa) gave Spain a rea- 
son for her claims. 

3. The Grand Canyon was dis- 
covered by (La Salle, Champlain, 
Coronado, Henry Hudson). 

4. Spanish missionaries came 
to America to (obtain wealth and 
power, build homes, convert the 
Indians, discover new territory 
for their king). 

5. Many missions were started 
in the Southwest by (De Soto, 
Father Serra, Father Hennepin, 
Balboa). 

6. El Camino Real is a famous 
(missionary, mountain, highway, 
lake). ; 

7. The slogan of the people 
who wished the United States to 
claim all the “Oregon country” 
was (“Fifty-four forty or fight,” 





“Pikes Peak or Bust,” “On to 
Oregon,” “Don’t Tread on Me”). 

8. The first white men to go 
to California were (trappers, sea 
captains, missionaries) . 

9. The Bear Flag War was a 
war between (Spanish and French 
settlers, England and her colonies, 
California and Mexico, the United 
States and Mexico). 

10. Santa Fe, New Mexico, was 
founded by (French missionaries, 
English fortune hupters, Mexi- 
cans, Spaniards). 

11. The Santa Fe Trail was 
made by (explorers, missionaries, 
settlers, traders) . 

12.:.The man who was called 
“the pathfinder” was (John C. 
Frémont, Kit Carson, Zebulon 
Pike, Cortes). 

13. The Mormons moved to 
the Great Basin to (find gold, es- 
tablish missions for the Indians, 
get.away from persecution, claim 
the land for the United States). 

14. People who joined in the 
great gold rush were called (Boys 
of °76, vigilantes, forty-niners, 
dudes). (For key, see page 71) 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
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Did you know that 


the hippopotamus 


is a member of 


the pig family? 








The Pilgrims 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. Select the ending which com- 
pletes the sentence correctly. 
1. Miles Standish 
a. was the military leader of 
the Pilgrims. 
b. made a bitter enemy of 
John Alden. 
c. did not want the colonists 
to stay in America. 
2. Massasoit 
a. belonged to the Cherokee 
tribe. 
b. was a fierce enemy of the 
Pilgrims. 
c. was a friendly Indian chief. 
3. William Bradford 
a. had very little ability as a 
leader. 
b. was the first governor of 
Plymouth. 
c. wrote a history of the Pil- 
grims. 
4. Squanto 
a. made much trouble for the 
colonists. 
b. taught the colonists how to 
plant corn. 
c. taught the colonists how to 
raise cotton. 
5. William Brewster 
a. conducted religious services. 
b. refused to carry a gun. 
C. Was a cooper. 
6. Canonicus 
a. was a médicine man. 
b. gnce sent the colonists a 
bundle of clothing. 
c. kept his tribe from making 
war on the English. 
7. Priscilla Mullins 
a. married Miles Standish. 
b. refused to be married. 
c. married John Alden. 


Il. Match the words in the num- 
bered list with the explanations 
in the lettered column below. 


1. feast 8. colony 

2. separatist 9. elder 

3. descendant 10. compact 
4. stockade 11. famine 

§. proclamation 12. sachem 

6. consecrate 13. embark 
7. dissenter 14. council 


. a person who disagrees 

. a law-making group 

. a special meal 

. to go on board ship 

. a church officer 

. an official announcement 
. one born of a certain family 
. a barrier 

. one leaving a group 

. to make holy 

. a group of settlers 

. a chief 

m. a time of food shortage 
n. an agreement 


poet Fee ee SQ PO OL OO 


III. Select the word in each pa- 
renthesis that makes the sentence 
true. 

1. The Pilgrims first went to 
(Holland, Russia) from England. 

2. The voyage of the Pilgrims 
was financed by (London, Dub- 
lin) merchants. 

3. John Robinson was a (pas- 
tor, plumber). 

4. The men who signed the 
Mayflower Compact were called 
the (Pilgrim Fathers, Pioneers). 

5. Plymouth Rock is made of 
(limestone, granite) . 

6. It took the Pilgrims (fifty- 
three, sixty-three) days to cross 
the ocean. (For key, see page 71) 


General Facts about Animals 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word from the list below. 


ere cut down trees with 
their sharp teeth. 
2... act more like people 


than do most other animals. 

3. A... can leap more than 
twenty feet at a single bound. 

a _ have quills that are 
as sharp as needles. 

§. In Asia and Africa, 
are hunted for their tusks. 


6. _.... are the largest of 
all mammals. 

7. .......... hunt in packs. 

8, _.... throw out a liquid 


which has a very bad odor. 

9. The ______. is often called 
the “ship of the desert.” 

10. The _.... lives in un- 
derground tunnels. 

11. From the time of the ear- 
liest pictured records of human 
history, the _.... was tamed to 
be man’s companion. 


A cannstaen help us by catch- 
ing rats and mice. 
I -sttacnisitin rely upon their ex- 


tra-sensitive wings and ears to 
keep them from hitting objects 
in the dark. 

14. In Switzerland the flesh of 


I crite tas , as well as its milk, is 
used for food. 
15. The ____. is often called 
the “king of beasts.” 
bats lion 
beavers mole 
camel monkeys 
cats porcupines 
dog skunks 
elephants whales 
goat wolves 
kangaroo 


Il. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write FP. 

1. All animals must have food 
and water. 

2. It may be dangerous to try 
to take food away from your dog 
when he is eating. 

3. Hunger causes animals to 
be afraid. 

4. Animals need food when 
they are hibernating. 

§. The colors of most animals 
help to protect them from their 
enemies. 

6. Some animals get food by 
quietly watching for their prey. 

7. A mother elephant has three 
or four babies at a time. 

8. Prairie dogs are rodents. 

9. The real home of a beaver 
is a dam. 

10. A camel’s hump is com- 
posed mostly of fat. 

11. Movement from one region 
to another is called migration. 

12. Young fish are called fry. 

13. The elephant moves loads 
with his trunk. 

14. The flesh of the raccoon is 
most edible in the spring. 

15. Muskrats have short, furry 
tails. 

16. Many animals come out 
only at night. 

17. Every living thing that is 
not a plant is an animal. 

18. A baby whale is called a 
calf. 

19. Most gnawing mammals in- 
habit the sea. 

20. All animals have enemies. 

21. The beaver slaps the water 
with its broad tail when an en- 
emy is near. (For key, see page 71) 





the first cattle 


were brought to 





Did you know that 


Plymouth in 1624? 
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HE old adage, “You can catch 
more flies with molasses than 
with vinegar,” holds true in the 
speech-improvement area. Games, 
dramatizations, and various other 
forms of “molasses” will sweeten 
your good-speech program and 
arouse more interest in speaking 
correctly than any number of 
purely mechanical exercises. No 
skill is perfected without prac- 
tice, of course, but necessary drill 
may be made more acceptable to 
children if the teacher merely 
uses imagination in presenting it. 
The earlier that you can be- 
gin speech education through the 
play approach, the better. Even 
the kindergarten children will be 
stimulated to happy practice with 
speech sounds if pictures are dis- 
played in the classroom. Such 
pictures may include bells, a 
clock, a drum, a train, a “mama” 
doll, a horn, a merry-go-round, 
an automobile. Let the children 
take turns choosing one of the 
pictures. Having chosen, a child 
makes a sound which fits the pic- 
ture, using pantomine if appro- 
priate, with the class playing 
follow-the-leader by doing the 
same thing. This affords pleas- 
urable practice for all. 

Consider the variety of sounds 
suggested by pictures of bells: 
the tinkle-tinkle-tinkle of a very 
small bell; the ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong of church bells, 
ringing slowly, rhythmically, me- 
lodiously; the cling-clang, cling- 
clang, cling-clang of the rushing 
fire-truck bells; or the ting-a- 
ling-a-ling of a doorbell. All of 
these responses give practice in 
nasal resonance essential to good 
speech. (By prolonging the ng 
sound, the resonance may be felt 
as well as heard.) 

There are three nasal conso- 
nants, and only three, in standard 
American speech: m, m, and ng. 
(There are no nasal vowels.) 
These three nasal consonants are 
especially important in produc- 
ing musical bell tones in voices. 
Indeed the absence of adequate 
nasal resonance will turn “My 
mother sent me to buy some but- 
ter” into words that sound like 
this: “By buther sedt be to buy 
sub butter.” 

If the kindergarten or first- 
grade music repertoire includes 
songs that employ sound effects, 
such as the horn’s foot-toot or 
the drum’s boom-boom, these 
may be interspersed for variety, 
- integrating rhythm, articulation, 
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LOUISE. ABNEY 
Instructor, The Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


Through games, one may have fun in acquiring better 
speech. In language, as in other subjects, the child 
will learn more readily if he enjoys the experience. 


tone, melody, and movement in- 
to one happy experience. 

“Who Is It?” is a good guess- 
ing game for kindergarten or first 
grade, used to develop discrim- 


ination in listening. Divide the . 


class into small groups. The class 
closes eyes, and the children of 
each group speak in turn. They 
may share something of interest, 


by holding the tongue back of 
the teeth and hissing: s-, s-, s-. 
(This information is important 
if there are lispers in the group; 
otherwise it may not be needed.) 
2. Start the game by saying, 
“My ship is loaded and ready to 
sail with a cargo of stockings.” 
3. The next player repeats the 
same sentence, with the addition 





—_————- 





Over the river and through the 
wood, 
To Grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way to 
carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drift- 
ed snow. 


Over the river and through the 
wood—. 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes and bites the 
nose, 
As over the ground we go! 


Over the river and through the 
wood, 
To have a first-rate play! 
Hear the bells ring, “Ting-a- 


ling-ling!” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving 
| | Day! 

















such as a short poem; give a rid- 
dle; or two af them may have a 
make-believe telephone conversa- 
tion. The fun comes in guess- 
ing the identity of the speaker 
by means of his voice. 

A variation of the old game, 
“My Ship Is Loaded and Ready 
to Sail,” may be played by first- 
or second-graders, with perhaps 
some interest for the third- and 
fourth-year children as well. It 
will give practice in any needed 
sound, 

1. Tell first how the sound is 
made; for example, s is sounded 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD 





Over the river and through the 
wood, 
Trot fast, my dappled gray! 
Spring over the ground like a 
hunting hound 
For this is Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the 


wood 

And straight through the 
barnyard gate. 

We seem to go extremely 
slow,— 


It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the 
wood— 
Now Grandmother’s 
spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is 
pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 


cap I 
the 














of another s word: suspenders, 
salt, syrvp, singers, and so on. 

4. The rest of the members 
continue in the same way, each 
listing all the supplies that have 
been named before his turn, and 
adding another. If he misses, out 
he goes! 

“Speech Flight” is always en- 
joyed too. Mark air itineraries 
on the blackboard: New York, 
Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco, 
for example, and draw an air- 
plane. Passengers may board the 
plane at any airport, but only 
after they qualify by pronounc- 





ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE SPEECH 


ing correctly the Flight Words 
(those often mispronounced in 
daily classroom work). Progress 
from city to city, on the Good 
Speech Route, is measured by ac- 
curate pronunciation by the pas- 
sengers. Their initials, meaning 
Passage space, are put in the 
plane; failure to master the Flight 
Words at the next airport auto- 
matically grounds the passenger. 
The following lists are merely 
suggestive; choose the words that 
your pupils mispronounce. 

1. These words often have in- 
correct vowel quality. 
because far 


get route 
catch fire just roof 
eagle for many root 
engine four penny wish 
everybody fur rinse your 


2. The common errors here are 
consonant substitutions. 


length what where 
luxury wheat white 
persist when whether 


3. Word endings are trouble- 
some here. 


asked twice talking 
attack kept Illinois 
once singing § Des Moines 


4. The omission of some essen- 
tial sound is the difficulty here. 


February government usually 
caramel _ recognize history 
armistice interesting poem 
poinsettia library surprise 
picture valuable ivory 
probably temperature violet 


Additional stops may be made 
at other airports, each with its 
Flight List, mastery of which is 
necessary for further flying. A 
foreign port might even be listed 
if foreign accent is a problem in 
a particular group. 

Very few school systems have 
facilities for actual broadcasting, 
but the fun of radio may be ex- 
perienced just the same. If it is 
at all possible, take your class 
to a radio broadcasting studio 
(by appointment, of course) in 
order that they may see the vari- 
ous activities. Then let them 
suggest their own adaptation. 

A schoolroom microphone may 
be made by a pupil who is handy 
with tools. There is need for 
a station staff: the announcer, 
whose voice and enunciation must 
be very good indeed; the program 
director, who is a leader and or- 
ganizer of talent; a sound-effects 
girl or boy; and those who are 
presenting the program. And 
then there is the audience. Pro- 
grams may be planned to include 
broadcasts . (Continued on page 79) 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


— for the first four grades is 
presented on this page. (Grade levels 
are indicated in parenthesis.) Each exer- 
cise is to be worked out by the pupils inde- 
pendently after it has been fully explained. 
Repetition of an exercise with slight var- 
iations is often a wise procedure. 
Exercises in Number Relationships (1). 

1. Give numbers below 10 in mixed order: 
5 1 3 6 4 8 
Tell pupils to write them, and under each 
to put the number that is 1 more. Do the 
same with 1 less. Later have them write 
2 more and 2 less, in the same way. Ex- 
plain that what they are doing is counting 

backward and forward by 1's or 2’s. 

2. Write even numbers in mixed order: 
2 6 20 8 10 4 12 
Give children counters. They are to copy 
each number, find one half by using the 

counters, and write it below. 
3. Give each child a piece of lined writing 
paper to be cut into strips. He is then to 
cut one strip 1” long, another 2” long, and 
so on, up to 6”. During a class arithmetic 
period, have the strips arranged in a step 
pattern beginning with the 1” strip, and 
then beginning with the 6” strip. 
Exercises in Number Relationships (2). 
1. The exercises given for first’ grade may 
be used by substituting larger numbers. 
2. Write numbers ending with the same 
digit: 

4 14 24 34 44 


’ Tell the children to copy these numbers 


and under each to write the number which 
is 2 more, continuing until six numbers 
have been written in each column. Repeat 
with 2 less, 3 more, 3 less, and 10 more, 
using different numbers each time. In each 
case keep the orderly sequence of decades. 


3. Give each child a paper measuring 5” x 
10”. Tell pupils to make dots one inch 
apart along all four sides of the oblong, 
and connect each dot with the one oppo- 
site, to make 50 square inches. Pupils are 
to write the numbers from 1 to 50 in the 
squares, holding the paper horizontally. 


1{2;3 ,4/51617)8)9)1 
11 [12 [13 } 14) 15 5 16]17)18}19 


1 25 126/27 |28}29 
1 3 434135 136 38139 
5 





For a second lesson, have a similar oblong 
made and the numbers written in with the 
paper turned vertically. 


1,2), 3) 415 
617) 8)9 

1 13] 14) 15 
1 18 

23 25 


28 
31) 32) 33 35 
38139140 
41) 42143144145 
47148} 49150 





This exercise graphically shows the re- 
lationship between 5 and 10, and acquaints 
pupils with counting to 50 by 1’s, 5’s, and 
10’s. It can also be used for counting for- 
ward and backward by 1’s, and finding 5 
more or § less. For a third lesson, children 
may divide a 5” square into 25 square 
inches and use it to count to 50 by 2’s. 
Contractions (3;4). Use of the apostrophe 
in contractions may be taught in the third 
grade. Teach that in contractions the 
apostrophe indicates one or more omitted 
letters. After its use is understood, give 
practice exercises like the following. 


Copy these sentences, changing cannot 


to can’t and do not to don’t. 








. I cannot find my left glove. 

. We do not know where to find Pal. 
. Do not touch poison ivy. 

. My mother cannot come to the play. 


eae 


. Animals cannot read or write. 
ook Week Exercises (2;3;4). It is a good 
plan to draw up a set of rules for the care 
of books. A seatwork exercise in language 
like the following may then be given. 
Write the rules below, putting capital 
letters and periods where they belong. 
Rules for Readers 
» handle books with clean hands 
. never scribble in a book 
- never turn down the corner of a page 
. take hold of the upper corner to turn 
a page 
5. put a book away when you are through 
with it 
Copying a Book Week Poem (23334). 
Place this poem on the blackboard and 
have it read aloud. Call attention to the 
fact that in a poem every line begins with 
a capital letter. Direct children to copy 
the poem and decorate their papers. 
Read over, 
Dreamed over, 
Hours without end, 
Each well-loved book 
Is a lifelong friend. 
Writing Dates (2;3;4). After children 
have learned to write and punctuate a date 
correctly in a letter, give them directed 
practice like the following. (Each date 
written should include the year.) 
1. Write yesterday’s date. 
. Write today’s date. 
. Write tomorrow’s date. 
. Write the date of next. Sunday. 
. Write the date of Thanksgiving. 
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Each sentence has three endings. 
Two are right. One is wrong. 
Draw lines under the two endings which 


ae 


A. basket 
can hold toys. 
can eat bread. 
can stand alone. 





A train 
can go fast. 
can have a bell. 
can talk to you. 


are right. 


eee FR 


A puppy 
can read a book. 
can bark at you. 


‘¢an run downhill. 
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Here’ we see a man dressed in a suit 


of medieval armor. Keystone View Co, 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


A. General aims. 

1. To teach the continuity of 
civilization and the connection 
of the present with the past. 

2. To establish in the child’s 
mind desirable knowledge con- 
cerning historical developments. 
3. To encourage faith in the 
progress of mankind. 

4. To further the habit of care- 
ful thinking concerning current 
problems. 

§. To teach the use of maps and 
other reference material. 

6. To create a desire to read his- 
tory for pleasure. 

7. To promote tolerance for, and 
understanding of, other peoples, 
governments, religions, and cus- 
toms, through knowledge of the 
history of each. 

B. Specific objectives. 

1. To acquaint the pupil with life 
and customs in the Middle Ages. 
2. To establish a time concept of 
what had taken place earlier, 
what was contemporary then, and 
how past events have affected 
present-day conditions. 

3. To teach, and by comparisons 
show, how the medieval historical 
events are linked through devel- 
opments with our lives today. 

4. To show how democracy had 
its early roots in the medieval 
man’s struggle for freedom. 

5. To show how nations in Eu- 
rope developed and how their 
progress affected the formation 
of our nation. 

6. To promote recognition of 
Gothic architecture. 

7. To help pupils understand how 
the pattern for urban living was 
developed in Europe. 

8. To explain how merchandizing 
originated in the guild system. 
9. To introduce famous historical 
characters of medieval times. 
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IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EARL B. WHITCRAFT 


Supervisor-Principal, Hopewell Borough School, Hopewell, New Jersey 


10. To acquaint pupils with the 
vassal system of feudal times so 
that they will gain a clearer un- 
derstanding of our past slavery 
era in America. 

11. To point out somé of the 
bases for early lawmaking. 

12. To familiarize pupils with 
the manners and ideals of chiv- 
alry, and show their applications 
to our manners and morals. 

13. To reveal the part the 
Church played in medieval life. 
14. To help pupils understand 
trade and travel in those times. 


UNIT ORGANIZATION 


. Areas of instruction. 

. Feudalism. 

. Peasants, serfs, slaves. 

. The village—home life. 
Sports and pastimes. 

. Superstitions. 

. Chivalry. 

. Courts and castles. 

. Manor system. 

. Churches and monasteries. 


Keystone View Co. 
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Looking at pictures 
like these at 


The town. 

Trade and travel. 

Justice and police. 

13. Education and literature. 

14. Guilds, craftsmen, and mer- 
chants. 

15. Fairs and markets. 

16. The Crusades. 

17. Great personalities. 

B. Time allotments.—Six to eight 
weeks may. be devoted to the 
Middle Ages—the thousand years 
from the Fall of Rome to the Era 
of Exploration (a.D. 400—a.p. 
1400). 

C. Approaches and orientations. 
—Choose one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways to introduce your 
unit. 

1. Show pictures of medieval 
days. Discuss them. 

2. Have someone interested in 
falconry describe it. 

3. Invite a returned veteran to 
tell about castles he visited in 
Luxemburg, Germany, England, 
Scotland, or’ France. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


of fortifications built during the Middle Ages, 
in France, helps make the unit more vivid. 


4. Read concerning Joan of Are, ' 
Robin Hood, Sir Lancelot, Sir 
Galahad, and other famous char- 
acters. 

5. Visit a museum where armor 
and medieval implements are on 
display. 

6. Visit a cathedral. 
experience. 

7. Go to see a stained-glass win- 
dow in some church. Try to find 
out how it was made. 

8. Play some medieval games. 

D. Activities and projects —The 
following list should be posted 
on the bulletin board. 

1. Make a castle from wood or 
cardboard, showing the main sec- 
tions of the complete structure. 
2. Make costumes of the period. 
3. Write a play, skit, or pageant 
depicting life and customs of 
medieval times. 

4. Make a suit of armor. 

5. Make a knight’s sword and 
shield. 

6. Make small shields showing 
various coats of arms. Explain 
why coats of arms were necessary. 
7. Make a crossbow. 

8. Make a model of a medieval 
ship. ‘ 
9. Make your own coat of arms, 
showing various symbols which 
have been important in your life. 
10. Make a spear for jousting. 
11. Collect and make into book- 
let form recipes of dishes served 
during the Middle Ages. 

12. Make a model of a medieval 
kitchen. 

13. Construct a model of a ban- 
quet hall. 

14. Make medieval musical in- 
struments. 

15. Collect songs and poems used 
by minstrels and troubadours. 
16. Find out what sports and 
games were played. Play some 
of them. 

17. Prepare a mock tournament. 
Present it in assembly. 

18. Produce a play describing the 
process of becoming a knight. 
19. Construct a model medieval 
manor. 

20. Make a chart showing the 
plan of a medieval manor. 

21. Make the farm implements 
used in those days. 

22. Make a model monastery. 
23. Collect pictures of cathedrals. 
Find out something about ‘their 
history. (Continued on page 81) 
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A SCHOOLHOUSE | Fndrork 
IN CUT PAPER 


FOR ALL GRADES 
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Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 
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in. His little red schoolhouse may be used as an 
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house, a P.T.A. meeting, an art exhibit, or , pra am 
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Th for a spelling or English booklet. Fold cross- 
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ILLUSTRATING NURSERY RHYMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


W HEN the teacher draws to help the children in grades one 
and two, she must draw things in a crude, simple way— 
in a childlike style. In the drawings on this page, which may 
help six- and seven-year-olds to illustrate nursery rhymes, only 
the most essential lines have been included. 

The nursery rhymes represented are as follows: (1) Hushaby 
Baby, on the Treetop, (2) Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, (3) 
Rain, Rain, Go Away, (4) Ride a Cock Horse, (5) Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son, (6) Little Maid, Pretty Maid, (7) There 
Was a Little Girl Who Had a Little Curl, (8) Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe, (9) This Little Pig Went to Market, 
(10) Seesaw, Margery Daw, (11) Old Mother Hubbard, (12) 
Little Tommy Tucker, (13) Early to Bed, (14) Swan, Swim 
over the Sea, (15) Three Blind Mice, (16) Lucy Locket. 

A little practice should enable children to draw pigs, horses, 
and cows well enough to sketch a farm rapidly, perhaps after 
the class has visited one. Many first-grade groups have this 
opportunity. 

The picture of the girl with a curl in the middle of her fore- 
head may help children to draw a simple face. It is well to 
have beginners draw a circle for the outline of the face, as it is 


easier, and the result looks more childlike than an oval. 
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Children often like to have one subject assigned for everyone 
so that they may see many interpretations of the same subject 
made by their classmates. When they illustrate “Hushaby, 
Baby,” for instance, each will choose a different sort of tree in 
which to place the cradle. Some will make small trees with 
their branches bent in the wind. Others will draw lofty, wide- 
spreading trees. . 

If some of the children choose to draw pictures of Tom, the 
piper’s son, this suggestion may help. Make the outline of 
the pig and its eye very black so that it will still look like a pig 
after its body has been colored brown, red, or whatever color 
a child may choose. 

The children may like to give an assembly at which they will 
recite nursery rhymes and show big paintings which they have 
made to illustrate each one. Perhaps they would like to create 
music to go with some of the rhymes, or fit them to familiar 
tunes. 

They may like to make a mural of nursery rhymes for the 
hall. Wrapping paper and tempera paint are good materials 
for such murals. The tempera paint is more showy for this 
purpose than water colors. Some of the children may like to 
model in clay the familiar characters in the nursery rhymes. 





FOR A THANKSGIVING PARTY 


FOR ALL GRADES 
DELPHIA CLINE FREEMAN 
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TO MAKE place cards, draw a turkey 
on white construction paper. Partial- 
ly cut it out, leaving a tab at the bot- 














TS ideas presented on this page will delight pupils of all 

grades, and simplify their planning of favors and decora- 
tions for either home or schoolroom parties. With the sug- 
gestions given here to start them thinking, they will soon try 
to work out original plans of their own, 


INVITATIONS to a Thanksgiving party can be made in the 
shape of pumpkins, from orange construction paper. Fold a 
piece of paper 4” x 8” to form a 4” square. Cut a pumpkin 
from this folder, letting one side come along the fold to serve 
asahinge. With colored crayon, draw the contour lines. On 
the outside wzite the name of the person to be invited, and 
inside write a simple invitation, giving the necessary data. 
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tom for the name. Paste a brace at the 


back so that it will stand. Color the 
turkey with brown and red crayons. A_] [/ 
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A LITTLE holder for nuts or. 
candy can be fashioned from a 
square of white or tan construc- 
tion paper. (See diagram.) Cut 
PI on the heavy lines, fold on the 
dotted lines, and paste flaps in- 
side, as indicated. Decorate all 
four sides or just one. An orange 
- paper pumpkin pasted on one 
side is enough. 
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STORYBOOK 
DIORAMAS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MAXINE H. JONES 


Instructor in Art, Intermediate Grades, 


Tyler School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


M”% a teacher has discovered that when literature and art 
are integrated, greater enjoyment and accelerated learn- 
ing in both fields is the result. One fifth grade found much 
pleasure in creating dioramas illustrating favorite stories for a 
Children’s Book Week display. Since art materials are rather 
expensive, odds and ends that the children found around home 
and brought to school were utilized. 

To begin this project, the children wrote the titles of their 
favorite stories on slips of paper, more or less like a secret ballot. 
The ballots were tabulated, and the five ‘stories that received the 
most votes were chosen. The children then divided themselves 
into groups of five to seven pupils, and each group was assigned 
a different diorama. The child in each group who drew the 
best-liked crayon sketch of the-diorama to be created became 
the chairman of the group. 

The giris made the figures, using Nina R. Jordan’s Homemade 
Dolls in Foreign Dress (Harcourt Brace) for reference. A 10” 
length of copper wire was used for the arms and a 15” length 
for the legs and the foundation of the body. The ends of the 
wires were looped to make hands and feet (Fig. 1), and cotton 
was used to pad them (Fig. 2). The wires themselves were 
wrapped twice with old stockings cut into 1” strips which were 
sewed at both ends of the wire (Fig. 3). (Continued on page 71) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


) Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 26. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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A PILGRIM SCENE 


LOIS DEANNE 
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DISPLAY this scene to encourage oral discussion about the early 
colonists, and creative activities in art and language: posters 
advertising the Thanksgiving program, a historical mural, an il- 
lustrated booklet containing original stories and verse about the 
Pilgrims, or an original play enacted with stick puppets. 
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MAKING A PICTURE SHOW 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


Instructor of Art, Brandes School, Tucson, Arizona 


HE making of a picture show offers an excellent opportu- 
T nity for correlating art with activities 'in social studies, 
science, language, reading, and literature. As a project, it is 
broad enough in scope to permit every pupil, whatever his in- 
terests and abilities, to participate—in securing materials, help- 
ing with construction, or engaging in research to gain needed 
information. 

A committee of pupils, selected from volunteers, can go to a 
neighborhood grocery store and ask for a cardboard box, needed 
for the stage. From the same or a similar source it will be pos- 
sible to get several pieces of cardboard, slightly larger than the 
front of the box. 

Turn the box on its side, so that the open top makes the front 
of the stage. About four inches from the front, cut a slit in 
each end of the box. The slit should be about three inches wide, 
and almost as long as the end of the box is high. (See Fig. 1.) 

Cut a piece of cardboard about five inches wide, and the same 
length as the cardboard box. Along one side of this piece of 
cardboard, cut a curved design. (See Fig. 2.) Cut another 
piece about three inches square, draw a diagonal line through 
the square, and cut, making two triangles (Fig. 3). Place the 
cardboard strip, curved edge up, along the top front edge of 
the box, using a cardboard triangle at each end as a brace. 
Attach the triangles firmly with paste and strips of paper. 
After selecting material for the curtains, paint the box with 











tempera paint in a color that will harmonize with them. (Let 
pupils express their preferences. ) 

For the curtains, you will need two pieces of cloth. Make a 
hem on one edge, run a string through it, and fasten it to the 
front of the box. (See Fig. 4.) Fasten the ends of the string 
with thumbtacks or small nails. Paste a strip of tough paper 


over the tacks to hold them more firmly. 


Now you are ready to make the slides for the picture show. 
Cut three or more pieces of cardboard or heavy paper, four 
inches longer than the front of the stage, and slightly narrower 
than the slits in the ends of the box. Pictures are drawn on 
these slides and they are passed through the slits, one after 
another. 

Here are some suggested titles for the picture show: A Day 
at the Circus, The Story of My Dog, The Three Bears, A Vaca- 
tion Adventure, A Ball Game at School. 

When a story has been chosen, conduct a group discussion 
to decide what scenes or pictures will be needed to tell the story. 
Write these on the blackboard. Pupils may each make a pic- 
ture; or a committee of pupils, two or three in a group, may 
work together. Number the pictures on the back, showing the 
order in which they should be put through the slides. The 
pupils tell appropriate incidents as each slide is shown. 

If the stage is placed in a doorway, curtains can be arranged, 
to let the operators remain hidden from the audience. 
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WE HELP YOU 
TQ 
KEEP CLEAN 














Sal/ ly Woodard 






USE this cleanliness poster to make early lessons it prominently on the bulletin board will stimulate booklets about desirable health practices. For 
in health both interesting and functional, through lively discussions on keeping clean, and suggest an evaluation lesson with the older pupils, it will 
correlated language and art activities. Displaying ideas to children for health posters or illustrated exemplify good arrangement and design. 
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A MURAL FOR THE LIBRARY CORNER 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARIAN YARR 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Boulevard Park School, Seattle,. Washington 


I HAVE found that an attractive room library does much to 
encourage voluntary reading. The bookshelves should be 
painted a light color and arranged low enough so that all chil- 
dren can reach them comfortably. The jackets of new books 
may be placed on a bulletin board adjoining the library. Oc- 
casionally the children will want to write book reviews. These 
reviews also may be neatly mounted on the bulletin board. The 
space above the shelves is an ideal place to put story illustra- 
tions. For example, my fourth grade derived much pleasure 
from making a mural to illustrate Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. 
Placed above our bookshelves, that illustration served well to 
motivate interest in the book which inspired it. The entire 
mural is reproduced at the top of this page. The other photo- 
graphs show portions of the same panel in larger size. 

We made our mural with crayons on butcher’s paper 18” 
wide and about 8’ long. We decided to show Heidi and Peter 
high up in the mountains surrounded by black and brown and 
white goats. The horizon line was determined first. By using 
very little sky in the center part of the panel and a great 
deal at either end, the illusion of a mountaintop was created. 
This impression was strengthened by putting in just the roof 
of a dwelling at the lower left of the picture and by silhouet- 
ting the tops of tall pines, bare on the windward side, against 
the bright blue sky at the right and left ends of the mural. 
In the distance, a barren peak provided further evidence that 
this was a mountain scene. 

The children practiced drawing goats in various poses, and 
the sketches judged most convincing were transferred to the 
mural. The pupils who did best in drawing figures and faces 
were chosen to make Heidi and Peter. 


The area that was to represent grass was covered completely 
with yellow-green crayon put on with horizontal strokes. Then 
vertical strokes of a blue green were made over the first color. 
Blossoms of bright hues were next scattered through the grass. 
Here and there a bush or tree or rock (a faverite vantage point 
for goats) was introduced to complete the scene. Last of all, 
Heidi was lettered in purple at the bottom of the mural. 
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PICTURES OF THE PILGRIM FEAST 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colorado 


LL the figures shown here may 

be used to depict the prepa- 
ration, serving, and eating of the 
Pilgrims’ thanksgiving feast. Add 
bodies, and alter eyes and mouths 
to suit the activity in which the 
persons are engaged. 


Some pupils will draw a scene 
showing the women cooking at the 
a Le 4 fireplace and the children peeling 
apples; others will make a built-up 
picture of the family seated at the 
feast table while the grandfather 
asks the blessing; still others will 
use the single motifs for notebook 
-covers or make them large for win- 
dow decorations. 
Since the outlines are very sim- } 


ple, these figures may be satisfac- 
torily made from cut paper, or 
modeled in clay. 
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Program 7 
Material 


PLAYS, SONGS G VERSE 





OUR SONG OF THANKS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ]. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


i a 


What are wethank-ful for to-day? Forhap-py homesin which we _ live. 


das are wethank-ful for to-day? For flow’rs and food that the sea - sons give. For 


x aN x 


school, friends, and hours of fun; For _ sleep, whee our work is _ done. 


Grate-ful thanks we would say, | Ourthanks to God on Thanks - giv - ing Day. 
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POP GOES THE CORN! 


A PRIMARY PLAY FOR THANKSGIVING TIME 


LILLIAN TRCKA 
Teacher, First Year Deaf, Bell School, Chicago, Illinois 








——————_——— 
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CHARACTERS 
POPCORN KERNELS 
BUMPY POPPY WHITEY 
SALTY PARCHY BUTTERY 


FARMER JOHN 

MILLIE—His wife. 
sAM-—Their son. 
BETTY—Their daughter. 
SNOWFLAKES—Any number, 


CosTUMES 


Popcorn Kernels may be dressed 
alike in costumes the color of pop- 
corn kernels, or they may wear 
regular school clothes with simple 
crepe-paper collars of any charac- 
teristic popcorn color. Caps of 
white crepe paper are needed for 
the second scene, Farmer John and 
his family wear farm work clothes. 
Wraps must be ready for them to 
put on near the end of Scene 1. 
Snowflakes are dressed in white 
costumes with draperies. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Back porch of a farm 
home. There is a doorway at one 
side. Balancing the doorway is a 
large box labeled “Popcorn.” 

Scene 2.—Living room of a farm 
home. There is a fireplace. 




















ScENE 1 


POPCORN KERNELS (dance in a 
circle and chant)— 
We're popcorn kernels, merry 
and gay, 
We want to be popped for 
Thanksgiving Day. 
(Bumpy stops suddenly.) 
OTHERS—What is it, Bumpy? 
sUMPY—Suppose that nobody 
wants to pop us. 
saLTy—How silly! Of course 
somebody will pop us. What do 
you think, Poppy? 
porprpy—We shall, indeed, be 
popped. 
SALTY—Parchy? 
PARCHY—There is no doubt at 
all about it. 


SALTY—Whitey? 

WHITEY—What is Thanksgiv- 
ing without some good crisp pop- 
corn? 

SALTY—Buttery? 

BUTTERY—Someone will pop 
us, I am sure. 

BUMPY—I am not so sure. 

OTHERS (dance in a circle and 
chant) — 

Thanksgiving Day is almost here; 
We'll be popped, have no fear. 

BUMPY—You'll soon change 
your tune. 

BUTTERY—Oh, oh, I see Farmer 
John coming. 

PARCHY—He'll pop us. 

BUMPY—I doubt it. 

WHITEY—Let’s line up. 

BUMPY—Why? Just because 
we once happened to be in 
straight rows on an ear of corn, 
can’t you ever forget it? ° 

SALTY—Whitey can’t forget 
his early training. If it makes 
him happy, let’s line up. 

(They line up.) 

(Farmer John enters to tune 
of “Turkey in the Straw.” This 
tune may be used as theme music 
for the other members of the 
family, or each may enter and 
exit to an individual theme tune.) 

FARMER JOHN—What’s the 
line for? 

poppy—We’re lined up wait- 
ing to be popped for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Will you please pop us, 
Farmer John? 

FARMER JOHN—I’m too busy 
to fool around with popcorn. 
(He checks off on his fingers.) 
I’ve cows to milk, pigs to feed, 
brush to burn, wood to chop, 
geese to fatten, stoves to put up, 
wheels to oil, fences to mend, hay 
to bale, and a trip to make to 
town where I can buy a box of 
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popcorn without any work at all. 
(Struts off.) 

(Popcorn Kernels hang heads 
in dejection.) 

BUMPY—What did I tell you! 

SALTY—You can’t discourage 
us. Come on, everybody. 

(All except Bumpy form a 
circle and dance.) 

POPCORN KERNELS (chant)— 
Thanksgiving Day is almost here; 
We'll be popped, have no fear. 

BUMPY—You'll soon change 
your tune. 

poppy—AMillie, the farmer’s 
wife, is coming. She will pop us. 

WHITEY—Fall in! 

(Popcorn Kernels all line up.) 

MILLIE (enters) —What’s this 
line for? 

poppy—We’re lined up wait- 
ing to be popped for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Will you please pop us, 
Millie? 

MILLIE—I? I’m too busy to 
bother with popcorn. (Count- 
ing on her fingers.) I’ve bread 
to bake, floors to scrub, butter to 
churn, clothes to mend, dishes 
to wash, feathers to pluck, nuts 
to crack, a ham to roast, and a 
trip to make to town where I can 
buy a box of popcorn without 
any work at all. (Séruts off.) 

(Popcorn Kernels hang heads.) 





BUMPY—Just as I thought. 

SALTY—We're not giving up 
yet. Come on, everybody. 

(Form circle and dance with- 
out Bumpy.) 

POPCORN KERNELS (chant)— 
Thanksgiving Day is almost here; 
We'll be popped, have no fear. 

BUMPY—You'll soon change 
your tune. 

PARCHY—Oh, I see the farm- 
er’s boy Sam coming. 

BUTTERY—Now, we shall be 
popped. 

WHITEY—Fall in! 

(Popcorn Kernels all line up.) 

SAM (entering)—Why are you 
all lined up? 

SALTY—Won’t you please pop 
us for Thanksgiving, Sam? 

saM—I? I can’t stop to pop 
corn. I’ve apples to sort, the barn 
to sweep, chickens to feed, pails 
to scrub, water to carry, cows to 
get, a roof to patch, and a trip to 
make to town where I can buy 
a box of popcorn without any 
work at all. (Struts off.) 

(Popcorn Kernels hang heads 
in dejection.) 

BUMPY—Can’t you fellows see 
when you're licked? 

poppy—Who says we're licked? 

PARCHY—Betty will pop us, I 
am sure. (Continued on page 73) 





HANSEL AND GRETEL 


AN OPERETTA FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 
Teacher of Music and Second Grade, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 


SCENE 1 


(Neighbor Children stand in a 
semicircle on the stage. A table 
is at right rear. Hansel sits on a 
stool at right front and whittles 
on a piece of wood. Gretel is at 
left front. Any number of the 
songs used in the operetta are 
played. Curtains part on intro- 
duction to “Susie, Little Susie.” 
Hansel, Gretel, and Neighbor 
Children all sing “Susie, Little 
Susie.” Then Gretel steps oppo- 
site Hansel and sings first verse 
of “Brother, Dear, Come Dance 
with Me.” Hansel sings second 
verse. Gretel shows him how to 
dance, singing third verse. Hansel 
stands and sings fourth verse with 
her. Neighbor Children repeat 
words and dance of third and 
fourth verses and then dance off 
stage left and right. Gretel goes 
off stage to get broom, returns, 


and sweeps floor around Hansel, 
who has gone back to whittling.) 

GRETEL—Hansel, you untidy 
boy! Look at the shavings on the 
floor! Let me sweep around you 
before Mother comes back! 

HANSEL—Well, I hope she re- 
turns soon and brings something 
good to eat. I’m so hungry! I 
have had nothing but black bread 
for days! 

GRETEL— What do you suppose 
Mother will have in her basket— 
cake, perhaps? 

HANSEL—Black pudding or a 
bit of ham! 

GRETEL—Clotted cream! 

HANSEL (jumping up from bis 
stool) —Gooseberry jelly! 

GRETEL (taking his hands and 
swinging around the stage with 
him)—Apple dumplings! : 

HANSEL (screaming )—Strudel! 

(They bump into Mother, who 
enters left with basket, and run 
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guiltily back to broom and stool 
as Mother sets her basket down.) - 
MOTHER—What’s all this fuss 
and noise? Be careful of my bas- 
ket, Hansel. There’s food in it! 
(She comes forward as Hansel 
and Gretel run to the table and 








CHARACTERS 


NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN—Any 
number. 

HANSEL 

GRETEL 

SANDMAN—One or more. 

ANGELs—Fourteen. 

DAWN FAIRY—One or more. 

WITCH 

COOKY CHILDREN—Any number. 


MOTHER 
FATHER 


CosTUMES 


Hansel and Neighbor Boys and 
Cooky Boys are dressed in dark 
shorts, white shirts, wide peasant 
suspenders, and gay socks. Gretel, 
Neighbor Girls, and Cooky Girls 
wear flowered pinafores. Similar 
costumes, but more grown up, are 
worn by Mother and Father. Other 
characters wear symbolic costumes. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Interior of a cottage. 

Scene 2.—A forest. 

Scene 3.—Witch’s cottage in the 
forest. The front of the cottage 
is decorated with cardboard cook- 
ies and candy canes. In the back- 
ground is a cardboard fence whose 
fence posts resemble gingerbread 
girls and boys. 




















struggle to remove the food from 
the basket.) 
GRETEL—Food! 
can it be, Mother? 
HANSEL—A piece of white 
bread! Nearly half a loaf! 
MOTHER—That is for your 
father when he comes home! 
GRETEL—And a chicken leg! 
HANSEL—Give me some. Give 
me some! 
(They upset the table.) 
MOTHER (coming backstage 
with the broom)—You wicked, 
wicked children! Now there will 
be no supper for anyone! Take 
this basket and go to the woods 
for strawberries. You will be 
lucky if you find any. (She 
moves as if to brush them out 
the door, and they exit left.) 


Food! What 


(Father, off stage, sings “Susie, 
Little Susie.”) 


(Mother sits on Hansel’s stool: 


to weep as Father enters left.) 

FATHER—Hansel! Gretel! I 
have sold my brooms and there is 
supper for us! (Sees Mother.) 
What is wrong, Mother? Why 
do you cry, and where are the 
children? I have sausages for 
them and a piece of cheese as yel- 
low as the moon! 

MOTHER—They tussled to get 
the food which I brought from 
the castle where I worked today, 
and it fell on the floor. I sent 
them to the woods to look for 
strawberries. 

FATHER—Into the woods! My 
dear wife! What a silly thing to 
do! Don’t you know that there 
is a terrible witch in the woods? 
She lives in a gingerbread house 
and when children are tempted 
to eat it she catches them. Then 
she bakes them into gingerbread 
and gobbles them up—like that! 
(Snaps his fingers.) 

MOTHER—Oh, my poor chil- 
dren! 

FATHER—Come, dear wife. Let 
us go into the forest and look for 
our children. Perhaps we shall 
find them before the witch can 
work her magic charms. 

(Exit Mother and Father left.) 


SCENE 2 


(Sandman hides behind trees. 
Hansel and Gretel enter right 
with basket.) 

GRETEL—Oh, Hansel, I’m tired! 
I think we have walked a hun- 
dred miles! (Sits center front.) 

HANSEL—Oh, come, Gretel, 
the whole forest isn’t that big! 
But we have come a long way— 
and see, our basket is full of 
strawberries. (He shows basket.) 

GRETEL—Mother will like that. 
It’s getting dark. (Lights begin 
to dim.) Hansel, do you think 
we can find the way? 

HANSEL—Maybe, if we rest 
first. I’m tired too! (Sits near 
(Continued on page 74) 


Gretel.) 









MISS MUFFET EATS 





A BOOK WEEK PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


(Miss Muffet is sitting on her 
tuffet, busily eating from a big 
wooden bowl with a large wood- 
en spoon. She registers great en- 
joyment. Spider creeps onto the 
stage, moving cautiously toward 
Miss Muffet, stops in front of ber, 
and touches her ankle. She sees 
Spider, screams, jumps to her 
feet, and drops the bowl and 
spoon. Spider scurries rapidly 
off stage. Miss Muffet puts her 
hands before her face and begins 
to cry- bitterly.) 

MOTHER GOOSE (entering)— 
Why, Miss Muffet, child! What 
is the matter? Don’t cry like 
that. Tell Mother Goose about it. 

MISS MUFFET (sobs)—My sup- 
per! (Points.) It’s there on the 
floor! My curds and whey! A 
big spider frightened me, and I 
dropped it, and I’m so hungry. 

MOTHER GOOSE (taking out a 
handkerchief and carefully wip- 
ing away Miss Muffet’s tears) — 
There, there, child. Don’t cry 
any more. It’s too bad, I know, 
but it might be much worse. We 
can find you some more supper. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS (entering 
hastily) Mother Goose, Mother 
Goose, did you hear that noise? 
It sounded like a child crying. 
I never could stand that. (Spies 
Miss Muffet.) Ah! I thought so! 
It was a child crying. What has 
happened to her? 

MOTHER GOOSE (pointing to 
bowl and spoon on floor)—See! 
There on the floor! That’s what 
happened. She spilled her curds 
and whey, and she’s hungry. 

(Miss Muffet cries again.) 

KNAVE OF HEARTS—Oh, what 
a pity! What a pity! No won- 
der the poor child is crying. I'll 
go right away and hunt up some- 
thing else for her to eat. (Exits.) 

(Other characters run onto 
stage and cluster about Mother 
Goose and Miss Muffet.) 

POLLY—What’s the trouble? 

JACK HORNER—What hap- 
pened? 

TOMMY TUCKER—W hat is it? 

QUEEN—Why are you crying, 
Miss Muffet? 

JACK-A-DANDY—Did you lose 
something? 

JACK SPRAT AND WIFE (fo- 
gether) —Can we help? 

MOTHER GOOSE—Everyone can 
help. A dreadful spider fright- 
ened Miss Muffet, and made her 
spill her supper. 











CHARACTERS 


MISS MUFFET 
SPIDER 

MOTHER GOOSE 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
POLLY 

JACK HORNER 
TOMMY TUCKER 
QUEEN 
JACK-A-DANDY 
JACK SPRAT 

WIFE 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


CosTUMES 


Examine illustrations in books-of 
nursery rhymes for characteristic 
costumes, 


SETTING 


The Land of Mother Goose, 
showing a bright garden scene. 
The furnishings may be either sim- 
ple or elaborate, but a stool, a ta- 
ble, and a chair are essential. 


A SUGGESTION 


A chorus may stand at rear of 
stage and recite the appropriate 
nursery rhyme when each charac- 
ter enters bearing his offering of 


food. 
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QUEEN—Indeed we will help. 
We'll have a good supper for her 
in a jiffy. (Hurries off stage.) 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE—It won’t take a minute. 
(Follows Queen.) 

POLLY—I'll go put the kettle 
on right away. We'll all have 
some tea with her. (Exits.) 

JACK SPRAT AND WIFE (/o- 
gether) —We'll come right back. 

(They exit hurriedly, followed 
by Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner, 
and Jack-a-Dandy. Miss Muffet 
takes her hands away from her 
face and looks after them with 
interest.) 

MOTHER GOosE (gets table and 
chair for Miss Muffet)—Don’t 
cry any more, Miss Muffet. We’re 
going to get you the best supper 
you ever had. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS (entering 
with a tray of tarts) —Whew! 
Did I have a time getting these! 
I thought the Queen of Hearts — 
would sever turn her back so I 
could steal them. 

MOTHER GOOSE (severely) —If 
the Queen of Hearts had known 
why you wanted them, she would 
have gladly given them to you. 
Tarts are for dessert, so put down 
the tray and we shall wait to see 
what the others bring. 

_ (He places tray on table.) 

(Spider peeks twice around the 
corner.) (Continued on page 77) 
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OUR THANKSGIVING 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LOIS R. BOLI 
Director of Auditorium Activities, Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas 








CHARACTERS 
BOB 
MOTHER 
JOHN 


MABEL 
HELEN 
PATHER 


SETTING 


Living room of a typical Amer- 
ican home. 




















_ ORDER to let the pupils share 
in creating this play, have 
them write the speeches that de- 


scribe the symbols drawn from 
the box. 


THE PLAY 


(The family enter, Mother 
first, followed by Bob.) 

Bos—Mother, that was a won- 
derful Thanksgiving dinner. The 
best we’ve ever had! 

MOTHER ( sifting on sofa)— 
Certainly it was the best in sev- 
eral years, Bob. The last real 
Thanksgiving dinner that was 
served in this house was five years 
ago. You were only four years 
old then. You can’t remember 
that one very well, can you? 

BoB—No. This is the first onc 
I can remember with stuffed tur- 
key, cranberries, mashed potatoes, 
pumpkin pie, and all the trim- 
mings! 

JOHN—Well, I was six when 
we had that last Thanksgiving 
dinner, and I remember it very 
well. (Rubs stomach; all laugh.) 

(All are seated.) 

MOTHER—During the war 
years we didn’t feel like having 
an elaborate banquet when our 
fighting men abroad needed food 
so badly. And then, last year, 
we felt that war-torn countries 
should be given every bit of food 
we could spare. It didn’t seem 


right to splurge while others 
starved. Even for today, I 
planned so that there would be 
just enough, and nothing would 
be wasted. But Father and I 
thought it high time we celebrat- 
ed Thanksgiving Day again in 
the traditional American fashion. 

MABEL—I like the way we be- 
gan the day, too, Mother—going 
to church just as the Pilgrims 
did. It reminded me of that 
famous picture called “Pilgrims 
Going to Church.” 

FATHER—When we went to 
church this morning, Mabel, we 
looked somewhat different from 
the picture of the Pilgrims. 

MABEL—Our clothes, Father? 

FATHER—Yes, but I was think- 
ing how the Pilgrims went to 
church with muskets over their 
shoulders. We've laid down our 
weapons now. We must thank 
God for that. We can celebrate 
this day of thanks with gratitude 
that all people are able to attend 
church in peace. 

MOTHER—Although we always 
go to church on Thanksgiving 
morning, I am glad that you 
spoke of it, Mabel, because it is 
part of our traditional American 
Thanksgiving Day. 

HELEN (goes over to table and 
picks up a box with lid off)— 
Mother asked me to prepare a 
little program on Thanksgiving 
traditions to fill in the after- 
dinner gap. So, I have put in 
this box symbols of traditional 
Thanksgiving items. As I pass 
the box to you, please pick out 
one. Then, we'll take turns tell- 
ing what we know about that 
tradition. Are you ready? 

MABEL—Suppose I don’t know 
anything about the one I draw? 
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HELEN—Then we'll all help. 
Come on, Mabel, you be first. 

MABEL—All right. (Stands up 
and Helen brings box over to her 
and she reaches in without look- 
ing and draws one. She holds up 
a picture of a turkey. Everyone 
laughs.) ‘The turkey! Well, let 
me see, now. The turkey is tra- 
ditionally American, When the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, they knelt down and gave 
thanks to God for bringing them 
safe to a new land. Then, after 
God had kept them safe in the 
New World for a year, they de- 
cided to celebrate with a day of 
thanksgiving. They wanted to 
get together and have a feast, but 
there was not a great deal to eat. 
A wild fowl inhabited the woods. 
The Indians had taught them to 
kill this bird and cook it. So, the 
Pilgrim men went out in large 
numbers and hunted wild tur- 
keys. These they brought back 
to the Pilgrim women, who roast- 
ed them. The bird was the main 
dish of their feast. Ever. since 
that day, Americans have filled 
platters with turkey on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


FATHER (applauding)—Fine! 

(All applaud.) 

HELEN—And, now, Father, it’s 
your turn. 

FATHER—AIll right. (He draws 
from the box that Helen offers. 
He holds up a picture of a ship.) 
The “Mayflower”! Now I should 
know about that ship, as my an- 
cestors came over on it! 

HELEN (laughing heartily) — 
Oh, Father, if all the people 
actually came over on the “May- 
flower” whose descendants claim 
that they did, it would have had 
to be a much larger ship than it 
was. 

FATHER—That’s because we're 
all so proud of those fine Pilgrim 
Fathers that we like to claim re- 
lationship with them. (He éalks 
briefly about the “Mayflower.”) 

(All applaud.) 

pop—Father, I didn’t know 
that you could make such a good 
speech! 

MABEL—T hat’s because speech- 
es you hear him make are usually 
about bad boys who are going to 
get a spanking! 

(All laugh. 
ber.) 


Bob grimaces at 
(Continued on page 77) 





THE TALKING BOOKS 


A BOOK WEEK PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


Act I 


(Laura is arranging books in 
the bookcase. Effie enters.) 

EFFIE—What are you doing, 
Laura? 

LauRA—Oh, I’m arranging my 
“bookcase. Mother gave it to me. 
I'll share it with you. Wouldn’t 
you like part of it for your li- 
brary? 

EFFIE—No, thank you! I’m 
going out to play. I haven’t time 
for books. (Skips out as Mother 
enters.) 

MOTHER—How nice every- 
thing looks! Here are some 
books from Daddy’s library that 
you haven’t read. Would you 
like to keep them for a while? 

LAURA—Thank you, Mother! 
I'll put them on this shelf. 

MOTHER—That is a good place 
for them. Where did Effie, go? 

LAURA—She went out to play. 
She doesn’t like books. That’s 
why she doesn’t enjoy library 
periods at school. 


MOTHER—Perhaps you could 
interest her in some of your 
books. 

LAURA—Hiow could I do that? 

MOTHER— Why don’t you plan 
a book surprise for Effie? 

LAURA—lI could dress up and 
pretend to be a child, or maybe 
an animal, in a book and tell her 
something that would make her 
want to read that book. 

MOTHER—That is a fine idea! 
Wouldn’t you like to get some of 
your friends to help you? 

LaAURA—Oh, yes! Then we 
could tell her about more books. 
I could be the Master of Ceremo- 
nies, even, and let the others be 
books. 

MOTHER—I suggest you plan 
it for a stormy day when Effie 
can’t play out of doors. 


Act Il 


(Mother is sewing.) 

EFFIE (entering )—It’s raining, 
Mother. What shall I do? Will 
you play checkers with me? 
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MOTHER—I must start dinner 
in a moment, Effie. I’m sorry. 
Why don’t you read until Laura 
comes home? Maybe she will 
play with you then. (Exits.) 

EFFIE (sits on a cushion be- 
fore the bookcase, looks rapidly 
through several books, discarding 
each one hastily with some un- 
favorable comment )—There’s no 
book here I like. (Picks up a 
ball and plays with it.) 

LAURA (enters)—Hello, Effie, 
here are some visitors to see you. 

(Book characters enter and 
stand where Effie can see them.) 

EFFIE (jumping up)—Who— 
Who are all these people? 








CHARACTERS 
LAURA PENNY-WAG 
EFFIE CECIL G. 
MOTHER TIPPY 
LITTLE PEAR LITTLE HOUSE 
PABLO CLOWN 
COosTUMES 


Laura and Effie wear school 
clothes. Mother wears a grown- 
up dress. Little Pear, Pablo, and 
Clown wear characteristic cos- 
tumes or just appropriate hats. 
Penny-Wag, Cecil G., and Tippy 
hold in front of them, like shields, 
large cardboard silhouettes of the 
animals they repsesent, or each 
may carry a large stuffed toy. 
Little House carries a large card- 
board cutout of a house or a small 
model of a house. 


SETTING 


A small sitting room or sewing 
room in Effie and Laura’s house. 
A bookcase, which may be made 


from an orange crate, is essential. 


A SUGGESTION 
Instead of the books mentioned 
in the play, other books with 
which your pupils are more fa- 
miliar may be discussed. 




















LAURA—These are some of my 
book friends, Effie. I invited 
them to come and talk to you. 

LITTLE PEAR—I am Little Pear, 
a Chinese boy. You will think 
the things I do are funny. You 
will laugh when you read about 
my eating green peaches and 
about how I tried to be a beggar 
boy. 

EFFIE—Why did you want to 
be a beggar boy? 

LITTLE PEAR—You can firid 
out if you read the book. 

PABLO—Would you like to 
visit Mexico? Pablo and his don- 
key will guide you through their 
village. Pablo will sell you some 
pottery jars and toys. 

EFFIE—It might be interesting 
to read about a Mexican village. 

PENNY-waG—Penny-Wag _ is 
my name. I was lost and Paul 
Penny found me. Then I ran 
away and could not get home. 
Do you want to know what hap- 
pened to me? 


EFFIE—Penny-Wag is a queer 
name for a dog. I'd like to know 
how you got that name and what — 
happened after you ran away. 

CECIL G.—My name is Cecil G. 
All my giraffe friends had been 
taken to live in a zoo. I was very 
lonely until I found eight mon- 
keys to play with. We had fun 
walking on stilts. 

EFFIE—I just can’t imagine a 
giraffe walking on stilts. 

TIpPpy—lI am a little elephant. 
My friends call me Tippy be- 
cause I tip around so. Once I 
was naughty and smashed all the 
hats I could reach. But when 
I made a mistake and smashed 
my own I decided to be good. 

EFFIE—That sounds like a 
funny story. 

LITTLE HOuSsE—I am called 
The Little House. 1 once lived 
far out in the country. Then a 
big city grew up around me. 

EFFIE—How could a city grow 
in the country? 

LITTLE HOUSE—Read me and 
learn how cities grow. 

CLOWN (turns somersault)— 
Do you like to go to the circus 
and see the clowns? You can 
read about clowns and many oth- 
er circus people in a book called 
Three Rings. 

EFFIE—A real circus is fun. 
Maybe a circus book would be 
fun, too. 

LAURA—If you enjoy these 
books you will find more at the 
library. 

EFFIE—I’m sure I shall want 
to visit the library very soon. 

BOOKS (fogether)—Good- by, 
Effie. Don’t forget us. 

EFFIE—Please wait until I tell 
you something. 

I thank you each and every one 

For showing me your story fun. 

I’m sure that I'll be glad in- 
deed 

To have such splendid books 


to read. 


Act Ill 


(Effie is reading. Mother and 
Laura enter.) 

MOTHER—Are you enjoying 
your book, Effie? 

EFFIE—Oh, yes, Mother. I am 
glad that Laura and her friends 
showed me those book characters. 

LAURA—We had a good time 
doing it, Effie. “The girls and boys 
liked dressing up and pretending 
to be books. | 

MOTHER—Very few children 
really do not like to read. When 
they say they haven’t time for 
books it is usually because they 
haven’t found out how interest- 
ing books can be. 

(For bibliography, see page 77) 


LARRY MAKES A LIST 


A THANKSGIVING PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN G. 


FICHTER . 


Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Whittier School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


(Mother is reading a magazine. 
Larry is playing on the floor.) 

MOTHER—Isn’t it time to do 
your homework for tomorrow, 
Larry? What did Miss Haskins 
assign? 

LARRY—She asked us to make 
a list of the things we’re thankful 
for this Thanksgiving. But I 
can’t think of anything. I didn’t 
get that model airplane, and you 
won’t let me have a cowboy suit. 

MOTHER—Surely there is some- 
thing else to be thankful for. 

LARRY—Oh, I suppose there 
are some little things. But I can’t 
think of anything important. 

MOTHER—Sometimes the ev- 
eryday things are the most im- 
portant. Get your pencil and 
paper and maybe you will think 
of something to write. (Exits.) 

(Larry goes to table, gets pa- 
per and pencil, sits down, and 
goes through motions of hard 
thinking—scratches head, peers 
at ceiling, taps table with pencil, 
crosses and uncrosses his legs. 
Finally he gives up.) 

LARRY—It’s no use. I can’t 
think of anything important 
enough to put on my ist. 
(Yawns.) Ho, hum! (Puts head 
down on table.) 

(Enter Brownies on tiptoes.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—W hat a beau- 
tiful sweater! 

SECOND BROWNIE—Just the 
thing for little Billy Blake! 

(Brownies start ‘taking off 
Larry’s sweater. Larry rouses.) 

LARRY—Here! Who are you? 
What are you doing? 

FIRST BROWNIE—We’re taking 
your sweater. 

SECOND BROWNIE—Yes, we 
need it for a little boy who 
doesn’t have a sweater. 








CHARACTERS 
LARRY BROW NIES— I wo, 
MOTHER FAIRIES—I wo, 
GOBLIN 
SETTING 


A living room with at least two 
chairs and a table. 




















FIRST BROWNIE—He said he 
would be so thankful if he just 
had a sweater to keep him warm. 

LARRY—But I need a sweater, 
too! 

SECOND BROWNIE—No, 
want a cowboy suit! 

(Brownies begin taking , off 
Larry’s shoes.) 

LARRY—Here, don’t take off 
my shoes too! 

FIRST BROWNIE—Oh, yes. We 
know another boy who would be 
thankful for just one pair of 
shoes with no holes in them. 

SECOND BROWNIE—His are all 
worn out. 

FIRST BROWNIE—Put on your 
bedroom slippers so you won’t 
catch cold. Good-by! 


(Brownies exit with sweater 


you 


.and shoes.) 


LARRY—Well, what do you 
think of that! I must be dream- 
ing. But no, my sweater is gone, 
and my shoes are gone too! I 
wonder whether there really are 
girls and boys who need clothes 
as badly as the Brownies said. On 
the radio and at school someone 
often asks for clothes for needy 
persons. And Mother and Father 


are always talking about sharing 
our clothing with suffering peo- 
ple in Europe, but I have never 
thought much about it. 

(Enter Fairies with a basket 


of food.) 


(Continued on page 84) 
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A FESTIVAL HONORING DEMETER 


FOR UPPER GRADES 














PROLOGUE 


Nearly every race of people has 
had some type of thanksgiving 
celebration. The ancient Egyp- 
tians gave thanks to Father Nile, 
the Israelites gave their thanks to 
Jehovah, and our own southwestern 
Indians held ceremonial dances to 
their gods. Many of the European 
countries made a ceremony of 
gathering the first sheaf of grain, 
which was blessed by a clergyman 
and brought into the barn with 
singing. Our own Thanksgiving 
has as its “ancestor” the English 
Harvest Home. 

Hundreds of years before the 
birth of Christ, the Greeks——or 
Hellenes, as they called themselves 
—were having festivals of thanks- 
giving. These took the form of 
dancing, singing, pantomime, and 
processions arranged in honor of 
Dionysius, the god of wine and 
fertility; or Demeter, the goddess 
of hearths and harvests. As the 
centuries passed, these simple relig- 
ious ceremonials became more and 
more elaborate and developed into 
Greek tragedies, the forerunner of 
our theater of today. 

In early years the festival of 
Demeter took place after the har- 
vest was gathered, in some little 
valley which was used for this pur- 
pose annually. ‘Those who came 
to watch the proceedings sat on the 
hillsides. On the level floor of the 
valley an altar was erected to 
Demeter, and around this the per- 
formers gathered. Later a “cho- 
ras” was stationed on a platform 
behind the altar. The chorus set 
the mood of the celebration by re- 
peating parts of the main discourse 
and interpreting the action for the 
benefit of the audience. 

Very few of the old Greek songs 
have come down to us today. The 
songs are minor and are sung with 
only a light accompaniment to 
simulate the sound of the harplike 
instruments used in the early days 
of Greece. 

This is the story of our pageant: 
Demeter, the goddess of harvests 
(who is perhaps better known by 
her Roman name of Ceres), had a 
daughter Persephone, as ‘young 
and beautiful as spring. One day 
when Persephone was dancing on 
the hills, Pluto, the god of the un- 
derworld, spied her and carried her 
off to his realm. Demeter cursed 
the earth which had let them 
through. She would no longer 
allow the crops to grow, and soon 
the people on the earth were starv- 
ing for food. 

They called upon Zeus, king of 
the gods, to help them. He sum- 
moned Pluto and Demeter, and 
Pluto, yielding, agreed to allow 
Persephone to go back to her 
mother, but only if she had eaten 
nothing since arriving in his king, 
dom. Unfortunately, Persephone 
had eaten six pomegranate seeds. 
Because of this, she had to stay 
with Pluto for half the year. The 
other half she could spend with 
her mother on earth. This myth 
symbolizes the changing of the 
seasons. 

And now will you sit with us 
on a hillside in Hellas and watch 
the festival of Demeter? 
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MARCELLA S. RAWE 
Teacher of Music and Second Grade, Public School, Lake Grove, Oregon 











(Prologue, which appears in 
the box on the left, is read by 
one or more children.) 

(As curtains part, Chorus and 
Choir are standing on their plat- 
form, Choir behind Chorus. Four 
girls with lyres, two at each end 
of the platform, are purely deco- 
rative. The three Priestesses stand, 
one to the rear, and one on each 
side, of the altar. The hands of 
all are raised above their heads 
and everyone faces the altar. 
There is silence for a moment. 
Then a c chord is played on the 
piano and the Chorus, taking e 
as their pitch, begin to chant.) 

cHorus—AlIll hail, Demeter, 

Goddess of the Harvests, Earth 

Mother! (Arms down.) 

PRIESTESSES— 

Thou generous giver of gifts, 

Who causest the seed to swell and 
be fertile, 

cHorus (¢)—Hail! 

PRIESTESSES— 

Thou who causest the little shoots 
to grow in the spring, 

Who openest the leaves, 

Who spreadest green verdure up- 
on the hills, 

cHorus (¢)—Hail! 

PRIESTESSES—Who makest the 
earth to sing with thanksgiving 
for the full ear, 

cHorus (d)—Hail! 

PRIESTESSES—Who feedest the 
children of the earth. 

cHorus (c)—Hail! 

PRIESTESSES— 

The fruit of the tree, the fruit of 
the field, the fruit of the 
herd, are thine— 

All are thine because thou caused 
them to be. 

Of thy bounty hast thou given 
us, 
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O good Demeter. 

Earth Mother, hail! ’ 
cHoRuUS (c)—Demeter, hail! 
(Chorus and Priestessess kneel 

—on one knee, heads down, palms 

down—as Choir sings to the 

“Chorale,” from Iphigenia in 

Aulis, by Gluck.) 
CHOIR— 

Hail, earth goddess, 

Demeter, 

Thou who didst give us the mel- 

low gift of grain, 

Now at harvesttime we come 

with tribute. 

Take thine own, 

sheaves, again. 

Hail, Demeter! Hail to thee, O 

mother! 

Thine forever fruit of the field 

and tree. 

Goddess thou of home and har- 

vest! 

Grace this festival, we beg of 

thee. 

(Chorus and Priestesses rise to 
former posjtions.) 

FIRST PRIESTESS—Who brings 
tribute to Demeter? 

(As Chorus answers, a proces- 
sion of Gift Bearers with wheat 
and corn, big trays of fruit and 
vegetables, and large vases of solid 
color and simple line begins to 
approach the altar down the aisle 
through the audience. The last 
in procession is a boy bearing a 
fleece of wool. The procession is 
timed to finish as the Chorus fin- 
ishes. Each Gift Bearer kneels 
before the altar, a Priestess ac- 
cepts bis gift and places it on the 
altar, and the Gift Bearer takes 
his place with the Chorus.) 

CHORUS— 

He who plows the field and tills 

it | _-—«- (Continued on page 78) 


glorious 


the golden 














CHARACTERS 


PROLOGUE—One child, or more, in 
school clothes. 

cHorus—Any number of girls and 
boys for speaking parts. ' 

cHomr—Any number of girls and 
boys who sing. -(One group 
may do both singing and speak- 
ing. 

PRIESTESSES—Three girls. 

DANCING GIRLS—Three. 

GIFT BEARERS—Any number of 
girls and boys. 

PERSEPHONE—A_ girl who can 
dance. 

PLUTO—A large boy. 


CosTUMES 


Costumes of the Priestesses are 
the simple angel type used in 
Christmas programs. A_ purple 
ribbon fastened at the back of the 
neck is crossed over the chest and 
tied in back. The hair may be 
fastened with bands of purple rib- 
bon also. A simple crayon design, 
such as the Greek key, in purple, 
borders the robes. 

Girls in Chorus and Choir may 
wear the same type of robe as 
Priestesses, but a simple robe can 
be made from a narrow sheet. Fold 
it double, and let the fold come 
at one side, and the ends, pinned 
together, at the other side. Fasten 
front and back together across 
the shoulders at intervals, 

Boys in Chorus and Choir wear 
simple short-sleeved white tunics, 
stopping two inches above the knee 
and fastened at the waist with a 
narrow piece of the material. 

Sandals may be made of oilcloth 
or old inner tubing. Fasten one 
strap at the back of the heel and 
one to come up between the toes. 
Tie both at the ankle. 

Dancing Girls wear lavender, 
gray, and pale yellow robes. Gift 
Bearers wear robes of varied colors. 
Persephone wears a spring-green 
robe with 4 garland of pale pink 
blossoms in her hair and a girdle 
of them around her waist. Pluto 
is all in black—tunic, sandals, 
crown, and chlamys—an oblong 
mantle fastened at the shoulder. 


SETTING 


Greek amphitheater. If a cyclo- 
rama is used, white pillars may be 
spaced at intervals against it. Our 
pillars were the round forms in 
which linoleum is rolled. Instead 
of a cyclorama, wrapping paper 
painted sky blue could be tacked 
against the wall behind the pillars. 
In front of them, but as far back 
as possible, there is a low platform 
on which Chorus and Choir stand. 
We used three strong kindergarten 
tables, one across the back and one 
on each side at the same angle as 
the cyclorama. The sides, front, 
and tops were covered with heavy 
white paper. [If desired, platform 
for Chorus and Choir may be at 
left and right only, and not across 
the back.] At center front is an 
altar made to represent a simple 
marble slab about two and a half 
feet high. Our altar was an orange 
crate on end, surrounded by heavy 
cardboard painted white, Vines 
may be twined around the pillars, 
and shrubs placed to break the 
severity of the platform. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 
ELIZABETH TOOF 


The snow fell fast, the forest 
trees 
Their heavy branches lowered, 
And wildly raged the bitter 
wind, 
And loud the ocean roared. 


Half buried in the drifted snow 
The town of Plymouth stood— 

Before, the tossing ocean lay— 
Behind, the wintry wood. 


The homes were made of rough- 
hewn logs, 
The rude blockhouse stood 
near, 
But from it rang the village 
bell 


In accents loud and clear. 


- And quick the people gathered 


there— 
Men, matrons, maidens gay— 
To keep with gratitude sincere 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 


And now a mighty nation stands 
Its gratitude to pay 
For harvest, bounty, strength, 
and peace 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER 
DAY ON THE PRAIRIE 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


(In the Beginning) 
The sun is a huntress young, 
The sun is a red, red joy, 
The sun is an Indian girl, 
Of the tribe of the Illinois. 
(Mid-morning) 
The sun is a smouldering fire, 
That creeps through the high 
gray plain, 
And leaves not a bush of cloud 
To blossom with flowers of 
rain. 
(Noon) 
The sun is a wounded deer, 
That treads pale grass in the 
skies, 
Shaking his golden horns, 
Flashing his baleful eyes. 
(Sunset) 
The sun is an eagle old, 
There in the windless west, 
Atop of the spirit-cliffs 
He builds him a crimson nest. . 


THE FIR TREE 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


The winds have blown more 
bitter 
Each darkening day of fall; 
High over all the housetops 
The stars are far and small. 
I wonder, will my fir tree 
Be green in spite of all? 


WHAT MAKES A 
NATION? 


WILBUR D. NESBIT 


What makes a nation? Is it ships 
or states or flags or guns? 

Or is it that great common heart 
which beats in all her sons— 

This makes a nation great and 

strong and certain to endure, 

subtle inner voice that 
thrills a man and makes him 
sure; 

Which makes him know there is 
no north or south or east or 
west, 

But that his land must ever stand 


the bravest and, the best. 


This 


BOOKS 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


What worlds of wonder are our 
books! 

As one opens them and looks, 

New ideas and people rise 

In our fancies and our eyes. 


The room we sit in melts away, 

And we find ourselves at play 

With someone who, before the 
end, 

May become our chosen friend. 


Or we sail along the page 
To some other land or age. 
Here’s our body in the chair, 
But our mind is over there. 


Each book is a magic box 

Which with a touch a child un- 
locks. 

In between their outside covers 

Books hold all things for their 
lovers. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 


I LIKE FALL 
AILEEN FISHER 


I like fall: 

it always smells smoky, 
chimneys wake early, 
the sun is poky; 


Folks go past 

in a hustle and bustle, 
and when I scuff 

in the leaves, they rustle. 


I like fall: 

all the hills are hazy, 
‘and after a frost 

the puddles look glazy; 


And nuts rattle down 
where nobody’s living, 
and pretty soon... 


it will be THANKSGIVING. 


THE HAIRY DOG 
HERBERT ASQUITH 


My dog’s so furry I’ve not seen 
His face for years and years: 
His eyes are buried out of sight, 
I only guess his ears. 


When people ask me for his breed 
I do not know or care: 

He has the beauty of them all 
Hidden beneath his hair. 


SNOW 
MARY MAPES DODGE 


Little white feathers, 

Filling the air— 

Little white feathers, 

How came you there? 

“We came from the cloud-birds 

Sailing so high; ; 

They’re shaking their white 
wings 

Up in the sky.” 

Little white feathers, 

How swift you go! 

Little white snowflakes, 

I love you so! 

“We are swift because 

We have work to do; 

But hold up your face, 

And we will kiss you.” 
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PILGRIM CHILDREN 
FRANCES KIRKLAND 


Little Constance, Pris, and Prue, 
Long ago what did you do, 

In that quiet Plymouth town? 
Did you ever laugh or frown 
At the men in steeple hats, 

At the witches with their cats? 


Little John and Miles and Truth, 
Tell us of your Pilgrim youth! 
Did you like to lift a gun, 
Making hostile Indians run? 
Were you really, truly boys, 
Full of fun and life and noise? 


TRAVELING 


JAMES WILLS 


Grandfather’s: grandfather rode 
in a coach 
Ever so long ago, 
Over rough roads in the summer, 
In wintertime over the snow; 
And when someone invented a 
railway train, 
He shook his gray head, you 
know! 


Grandfather’s grandfather rode 
in a coach, 
But his son rode on a train, 
My grandfather drives his auto, 
And Dad goes in an airplane. 
Do you think by the time I am 
grown up 
There will be new ways again? 


BROTHERHOOD 
EDWIN MARKHAM, 


Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kingliest is brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 

And till it comes these men are 
slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust 
of graves. 

Clear the way, then, clear the 
way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had 
their day. 

Break the dead branches from the 
path; 

Our hope is in the aftermath. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for brotherhood— 
make way for mari. . 
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(Jean, Barbara, Sandra, and 
Joyce walk across the stage in 
front of the curtains. They meet 
Court. Crier, ringing his bell. 
They halt near center of stage.) 

COURT CRIER—Hear ye! Hear 
ye! Hear ye! Court trial today! 

JEAN—What’s that you say? 

BARBARA—Who’s on trial? 

SANDRA—What did he do? 

jorce—Is he guilty? 

COURT CRIER (protesting)— 
Girls, please! One question at a 
time. There will be a trial today, 
a very important trial, and the 
defendants are all characters you 
know—know quite well, in fact. 
Whether they will be judged 
guilty or not depends on what 
the jury thinks of their stories. 
If you would like to hear the tri- 
al, come now; the courtroom is 
open. (Moves toward side of 
stage; girls follow.) 

(Curtains open. Jury is in 
place, Defending Attorney and 
Prosecutor are at their tables, the 
Defendants, World Citizen, and 
Sheriff are seated. The court 
audience is in the auditorium. 
The four girls join the rest of 
the audience.) 

COURT CRIER (comes to front 
of stage )—His Honor, the Judge! 

(All rise.) 

yJuDGE (enters, takes his place 
behind desk)—Court is now 
open. Present the first case. 

WORLD CITIZEN—Your Honor, 
I am a citizen, a world citizen. I 
am bringing this case to court: 
About every twenty-five years 
there is a war—a terrible war. 
Something or someone is to blame 
for this. I feel that one of these 
school subjects (pointing to the 
Defendants) is causing our chil- 
dren to grow up with a desire for 
war. I beseech the court to call 
each one of these school subjects 
to the stand to find which one is 
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AN UPPER-GRADE PLAY FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


M,. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher of Social Studies and English, Hamilton School, 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 








CHARACTERS 
JEAN jury—T welve. 
BARBARA WORLD CITIZEN 
SANDRA DEFENDING 
JOYCE ATTORNEY 
COURT CRIER PROSECUTOR 
SOCIAL LIVING SHERIFF 
JUDGE DUNCE 
DEFENDANTS—Geography, History, 


Science, Arithmetic, Physical Edu- 
cation, Health, Literature, Language, 
Reading, Spelling, Music, Art, 
Homemaking, Manual Training. 


CosTUMES 


Jean, Barbara, Sandra, and Joyce 
wear skirts and sweaters, and carry 
books. Court Crier has a bell. Social 
Living wears a black academic"cap and 
gown. Dunce wears a white blouse 
and a flowing red tie. On his head is 
a tall pointed cap on which the word 
Dunce is printed. Judge wears a black 








robe. Sheriff wears a uniform if 
possible. Otherwise a badge is pinned 
to the lapel of his dark suit. ill 
other characters wear business suits. 
Each Defendant carries a rather large 
book covered with white paper on 
which is lettered his name. 


SETTING 


A courtroom. The Judge’s bench 
is at stage right, with a chair for 
Court Crier down right of it. The 
Sheriff has a chair up right. Bal- 
ancing these, on stage left, is the jury 
box. The Dunce’s stool is down 
stage, left of the jury box. A dais 
for Social Living is at center back. 
Across the center of the stage, in two 
rows, are chairs for Defendants. At 
left and right of these rows are tables 
and chairs, on one side for Defending 
Attorney and on the other side for 
Prosecutor. Near Prosecutor’s chair 
is one for World Citizen. 














responsible for the troubles of the 
world. 

yupGE—Do you really believe 
that one of these school subjects 
is to blame for all our wars? 

WORLD CITIZEN—I do. 

jJuDGE—We will give each one 
a fair trial. Attorney for the 
Defense, are you ready? 

DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Yes, 
Your Honor. 

jupGE—Prosecuting Attorney, 
ready? 

PROSECUTOR—Yes, I am ready, 
Your Honor. 

yjupce—Bring Geography to 
the stand, Sheriff. 

(Sheriff escorts Geography to 
a chair at center front.) 

PROSECUTOR—Geography, you 
cause wars. Your boundary lines 
smake nations jealous and then 
they fight one another. Your un- 


equal distribution of goods is a 
menace to peace. 
yupce—Are you guilty or not 
guilty, Geography? 
GEOGRAPHY—Not guilty! 
DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Now 
tell your story, Geography. 
GEOGRAPHY (standing up)— 
Your Honor, ladies and gentle- 
men of the jury, and fellow citi- 
zens! I have no real boundaries; 
people just put them on the maps 
that they make of my world. I 
teach what good things there are 
in the world. I show that there 
is enough of everything for ev- 
eryone. It is not my fault that 
a few are always greedy. 
jupceE—The jury has heard 
Geography. History is next. 
(Geography retires.) 
PROSECUTOR (when History 
has been brought to the chair) —- 








EDUCATION ON TRIAL 





You, History, are to blame for 
the world’s troubles. You teach 
people about wars, and of course 
that makes them want to fight. 
jupce—Are you guilty or not 
guilty of this charge, History? 
HIsTORY—Not guilty! 
DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Tell 
your story, History. 
HISTORY—Your Honor, mem- 
bers of the jury, fellow citizens, 
it is true that I teach about war, 
but only to show how through 
centuries and centuries war has 
brought nothing but disaster and 
heartaches. I should think that 
people would learn from me how 
useless war really is, and would 
follow my stories of the great 
achievements of man in the fields 
of exploration and science. I 
can’t be blamed if people won’t 
believe the truths I tell them. 
jupceE—The jury has heard 
History’s story. Sheriff, bring 
Science to the stand. 
(History withdraws as Science 
is brought up.) 
PROSECUTOR—Science, you are 
teaching man how to make explo- 
sives, guns, bombs, and bombers. 
You are to blame for wars. 
jupce—Guilty or not guilty? 
SCIENCE—Not guilty! 
DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Pro- 
ceed with your story, Science. 
SCIENCE—It makes me weep 
to think that the world blames 
me for wars. I try to better the 
lives of others. I improve living 
conditions, discover how to keep 
people well, how to provide them 
with better food, better commu- 
nication, better transportation. 
Then man destroys all that I 
build—and blames me. 
jJupGcE—Jury, I charge you to 
be merciful to Science. Sheriff, 
bring Arithmetic to the stand. 
(Science goes back; Arithmetic 
comes up.) (Continued on page 75) 
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MY PIGEON’S SONG 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Have you heard the song that my  pi-geonsings, Ashe walksonthe roofwiththe sun on_ his 














Soft are thesoundsthat come fromhisthroat, I  loveto lis-ten to 





love the song that my 











pi- geon sings, As he walks on 





the roof with the  sunon_ his wings. 
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white paper for their clothes. 





3 THANKFUL FOR WHAT? 


In one of our plays this month, a little 
boy has difficulty in finding things to be 
thankful for. Have you had the.same 
difficulty? Then look around you and 
count your blessings. You have a com- 
fortable home—fuel may have been diffi- 
cult to obtain, but you’ve managed to 
get some when you actually needed it. 
Soap is scarce, but you haven’t really been 
without it. A steak has become a rare 
delicacy, but food has been plentiful at 
your house. You can’t buy a new car, but 
the old one keeps running, somehow. 

The world seems to have lost its equi- 
librium with the advent of the atomic 
age, yet you remain stable because you 
must—you are a teacher. You have been 
entrusted with the greatest resource of 
any nation—its youth. You are teaching 
in a land where democratic ideals were 
dominant when its constitution was be- 
ing framed. It is your responsibility and 
privilege to perpetuate these ideals, and 
for this you can be most thankful. 


% SALARIES FOR A PROFESSION 


Salaries are too low... Teachers con- 
tinue to leave the profession... Few 
young people are entering the teaching 
field... Recruits must be appointed from 
untrained and unqualified personnel... 
Many schools are overcrowded .. .Others 
are closed for lack of teachers. Again 
and again such statements as these are 
made, and the public is at last becoming 
alarmed. 

Whether people have yet realized the 
full significance of the situation is doubt- 
ful, but they are in a very receptive mood 
to have the complete facts given them. It 
is an opportune time for concerted action. 
Citizens in community, state,.and nation 
should be made fully aware of the imme- 
diate and future results of poor instruc- 
tion, overcrowded classrooms, and closed 

_ schools. And you as an individual teach- 
er must add your strength to groups al- 
ready at work on the problem. 

Co-operate with your local, state, and 
national organizations—teacher, parent, 


EDITOR’S PAGE 


and civic—as they work for legislation 
to channel more funds into school budg- 
ets. Help them give the true facts con- 
cerning teachers’ salaries to the general 
public. 

But go further than this. Inform your 
public that you want to see teaching be- 
come a profession which will readily at- 
tract promising young recruits. Point 
out that schools staffed with complacent 
teachers cannot meet the challenge of a 
rapidly changing society—that inertia 
among teachers should not be tolerated. 

If, in your effort to raise salaries, you 
can convince your public that you want 
to raise teaching to the rank of a true 
profession, your salary increases will be 
more that a mere cost-of-living boost; 
they will be permanent! 


% LESSONS IN SOCIAL LIVING 


There can be no better approach to cit- 
izenship and character training than 
using activities related to American Ed- 
ucation Week (November 10-16), and 
Junior Red Cross Roll Call (week of No- 
vember 17). Every year teachers utilize 
the daily themes of American Education 
Week and the services rendered by the 
Red Cross to suggest topics for study. 
Your local Junior Red Cross chapter will 
supply you with helpful materials and 
information. You can obtain helps for 
American Education Week from the Na- 
tiona] Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


% YOUR BULLETIN BOARDS 


Teachers generally are aware that chil- 
dren spend much time in the classroom 
just looking around. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that bulletin boards be utilized 
fully in teaching. Keep a ready file of 
seasonal pictures, posters, bits of verse, 
and number helps with which to chal- 
lenge your pupils. If you have not 
started such a file, material in this issue 
will make a nucleus for one. There are 
Thanksgiving, Book Week, number, and 
health posters, and the verse might oc- 
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cupy a special corner of the bulletin 
board. 

Children, like adults, need much prac- 
tice in independent study to develop 
proper work habits. Instructions for 
supplementary work written on the black- 
board, with materials on an attractive 
bulletin board, are conducive to learning, 
and simplify the teacher’s planning. 


About Ourselves 


Formal arithmetic has little.place in 


- a first-grade classroom, but many teach- 


ers do not find it easy to introduce num- 
ber through informal situations. The 
article on page 24 will help you carry 
out your arithmetic readiness program. 


We have made a special effort to supply 
your every Book Week need. On pages 
16-17 is a primary unit dealing with the 
library. Excellent suggestions are in the 
handwork section. Poems and plays will 
simplify your program planning, and 
items in Day by Day will challenge the 
pupils who always finish first. 


On page 28 are the primary science 
stories you have been needing for first 
and second grades, accompanied by a 
page of related seatwork. 


Since you left your summer-school pro- 
fessors and classes, have you been con- 
fronted with perplexing problems for 
which there seem to be no answers? Our 
counselors will be glad to help. See the 
first page of “Your Counselor Service” 
for instructions. 


On page 15, a noted educator discusses 
the curriculum of today’s schools. He 
places emphasis on the need for a more 
comprehensive study of children and 
their needs by every teacher. 


lbs Wibod Cnn 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club|§ 





AN INDIAN VERSION 
ANNA E. FALLS 


HEN my Navaho pupils 
read “Rip van Winkle,” 
we “explored” the Catskills with 
the help of maps and leaflets 
from the chamber of commerce, 
but the children were not much 
interested. Then I had an inspi- 
ration—I transferred this story 
to Navaho Land. When I sug- 
gested the move, all the class were 
eager to help. We kept the plot, 
the author’s style, and the sen- 
tences as far as they were in 
keeping with the change in char- 
acters and setting. We substitut- 
ed Hosteen for Rip, a hogan for a 
cottage, and a desert of mesas and 
washes for the Hudson valley. 
Hosteen helped the boys catch 
prairie dogs, let his sheep wander, 
and squatted on the sunny side 
of the trading post to gossip 
about the next squaw dance. He 
awoke from his slumber as igno- 
rant of day schools as Rip was of 
Congress. I believe Irving would 
have chuckled at his bewilder- 
ment as he watched a chiddee skid 
over the sand without a horse. 
You might try changing the 
locale of classics your pupils read. 


CHOOSING 
LULA WALKER 


Lu children enjoy a chance to 
choose, so let them do as 
much of this in the schoolroom 
as is consistent with good organ- 
ization. Choosing the row which 
is to be first dismissed gives a 
thrill to a child. In reading, pu- 
pils are more likely to keep alert 
if one of their own number is 
choosing the next reader. 


MIRROR ROOM 
AMY J. KING 


AKING 4 mirror room is an 
M interesting project for the 
handwork period. Fasten three 
old pocketbook mirrors together 
with adhesive tape so they will 
stand to form the three walls of 
a tiny room. The floor covering 
may be small-figured wallpaper 
or an envelope lirting. Small 
chairs, davenport, and table can 
be made of modeling clay, and 
curtains, of narrow lace. Pupils 
will suggest other furnishings and 
even other uses for the mirrors. 


DOLL REPAIRS 
VERA LUND PRAAST 


USEFUL pre-Christmas proj- 
A ect for girls in the middle 
and upper grades is to dress and 
repair their own or their younger 
sisters’ old dolls. 

Laundering their clothes, and 
then bringing them to school to 
mend and refurbish, is often suffi- 
cient to make dolls look almost 
new again. 

Perhaps it is n to re- 
pair the dolls themselves. If the 
body is torn, mend it. Then cov- 
er it with knit rayon material 
from old rayon lingerie. This is 
easy to fit and to sew on the doll. 
Should a doll have a missing limb, 
make a long narrow bag approx- 
imately the right size, and stuff 
it. Then sew it in place. Make 
stockings from cast-off rayon 
hose. Yarn hair may be substi- 
tuted for hair that is in poor 
condition. 

In cases' where several dolls of 
approximately the same size are in 
the last stage of disrepair, it is 
possible, by taking the best parts 
of all, to make one good doll. 


See page 9 for directions to club contributors. 








TEACHING GAMES 
RUTH COOPER 


upPiLs in the upper grades of 
P our school help entertain the 
children in the primary grades 
during the last half of the noon 
hour. Girls and boys who want 
to do this write letters to the 
principal stating their qualifica- 
tions. Proved qualities of citizen- 
ship and leadership as well as the 
letters are considered in select- 
ing the young teachers. Upper- 
grade pupils enjoy teaching games 
and telling stories to the younger 
children, and also appreciate be- 
ing able to render service to their 
school. Needless to say, the pri- 
mary pupils enjoy the experience 
immensely. 


CRAYONS FOR CHARTS 
MARJORIE GRIFFITH 


F you have many charts to 

make, instead of using ordi- 
nary crayons, purchase the black 
marking crayons that grocers use 
to put prices on canned goods. 
They are much harder than ordi- 
nary crayons, make a heavy black 
mark, and are easy to handle. 





California-—The girls and boys in my 
eighth-grade social-studies class would en- 
joy exchanging correspondence with pu- 
pils of the same grade. We live on the 
peninsula just south of San Francisco. 
We should welcome letters from any- 
where in the United States, from English- 
speaking pupils abroad, and especially 
from pupils who are overseas with our 
Army.of Occupation. Address mail to: 
Miss Sorrita Benning, Roosevelt School, 
Burlingame, California. 


Georgia.—-The pupils of my fifth grade 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with other fifth-graders in the 
United States, its dependencies, and Can- 
ada. We live in a rich mining and ag- 
ricultural section. Address: Mrs. Hubert 
Mahan, Rydal, Georgia. 


Illinois —My stxth-grade pupils would 
like vo exchange letters,ecards, and prod- 
ucts with pupils of the same grade in the 
United States, its dependencies, and Can- 
ada. We will send pictures and informa- 
tion about the Abraham Lincoln State 
Parks of Illinois. Address correspond- 
ence to: Miss Irene Clark, R.F.D. 3, 
Flora, Illinois, 


Kansas.—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade boys would like to exchange cor- 
respondence and pictures with pupils of 
the same grades in other schools. We 
should like to hear from every state in 
the Union. We live near Abilene, which 
is General Eisenhower’s home town. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Gladys Gantenbein, 
Carlton, Kansas. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given bere or send in one of your own, A 
notice invites correspondence; therefore the children who write in re- 
sponse expect replies. Each notice must be signed by the teacher and 
give the complete address. Mention a point of interest im your local- 


ity; make an effort to 


your pupils answer all letters received. Send 


notices early to: Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri.—My rural-school pupils, in 
gtades six to eight, would like to exchange 
letters with girls and boys in the same 
grades in the United States, our outlying 
possessions, and Canada. We live in the 
heart of the Ozarks near the “Shepherd 
of the Hills” country. Address mail to: 
Miss Nina H. McHaffie, Bruner, Missouri. 


Montana—The pupils of my school 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and any other items of interest with pu- 
pils in schools of the East and South. 
We live near Custer National Forest. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Martha C. 
Phalen, Ekalaka, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My fifth-grade pupils de- 
sire to exchange correspondence, and 
picture post cards of our famous state 
capitol, with pupils of any section of 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
We live on the Big Blue River in the 
heart of the wheat belt. Address all 
mail to: Miss Esther T. Walklin, 1505 
Juniper St., Creve, Nebraska. 
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Ontario—My pupils in the eighth 
grade wish to correspond with pupils of 
the same grade, We live in the Kirk- 
land Lake gold-mining district of north- 
ern Ontario. Many of the*parents of 
the pupils were born in parts of Cen- 
tral Europe ravaged by war. Address: 
Mr. Harry L. Cooper, 104 Queen St., 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Canada, 


Oregon.—Thirty-seven children, ll 
grades, will answer letters, and exchange 
pictures, ideas, and sample products with 
other children anywhere. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Meacham 
School, Route 1, Cornelius, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania——My first-grade pupils 
would like to exchange booklets, pic- 
tures, and other items of interest, with 
the first-grade pupils of other states. 
The children would like to hear about 
your pets and how you care for them. 
Address: Mrs. Annetta Vandegrift, 
Horsham School, Easton Road, Horsham, 


Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—My fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of other 
schools. Address mail to: Miss Margaret 
O'Mara, Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and items of interest 
with pupils of the same grades else- 
where. We are located on Kentucky 
Lake in the Tennessee Valley area, Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Elizabeth Sexton, McKinnon, 
Tennessee. 


Texas-—The pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and ideas with other 
children in the same grades from all of 
the states and our outlying possessions. 
Address: Miss Tina Curtis, 122 School 
St., Brenham, .Texas. 


Texas—My seventh-grade pupils de- 
sire to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils in all states and in foreign coun- 
tries. We are near the Gulf of Mexico, 
and our city is a shipbuilding center. 
Address: Mrs. Mary Floy Eager, Room 
106, Carr Junior High School, Orange, 
Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades five, 
six, seven, and eight, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in the same grades 
in other states and in Canada. Wausau 
is near Rib Mountain State Park. Ad- 
dress: Miss Bertha Venzke, St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran School, £02 McClellan St., 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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- | / - Well, who doesn't? But back in the days 
before railroads, your letters would have 
been few and far between. Suppose someone 
500 miles away wanted to send you a four- 
page letter—it would have cost the sender 
a dollar, and it would have taken more than 
a week to get to you. Your letter might have 
traveled by— 





2 « —a “postrider,” who carried 
the mail on horseback, or by a stage- 
coach, struggling over muddy roads. 
But in 1830, exciting news spread 
up and down the nation— 











Ss ¢ —the first railroad train had run in America! Before long, mail 
was carried on railroad cars—service was speeded up—costs were cut 
—and by 1851 it cost only three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 


“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 































ZG, Today, the Railway Mail Service extends to 
more than 42,000 railroad stations in the United 
States. Even when a train rushes past a station with- 
out stopping, a metal arm reaches out from the mail 
car and sweeps in a mail sack suspended from a 
track-side crane. And once inside the mail car— 






5. e —the letters are swiftly 
sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are car- 
ried so cheaply by train, the 
Post Office Departi..ent has 
surplus earnings on first | 
class mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% of all 
U.S. mail travels by rail— 
another example of how rail- 
roads serve the public. 














QUIZ on Railroading — 450 Questions and 
e Answers—Write for your copy of this - 
illustrated booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
953 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Name. 





Address. 








City State. 





ZONE NO. 
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HELPS YOU STEP UP 
STUDENT INTEREST 
IN NUTRITION! 









YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that’ field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


BOTH ARE WHOLE WHEAT 
EXTRA-RICH IN WHEAT GERM 
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A Message to Teachers... 

How the coming generation thinks 
and behaves depends, in large meas- 
ure, upon you. Teaching American 
youth takes unusual mental alertness 
and physical well-being. Vitamin B, 
helps you have both. It’s needed for 
physical fitness and, according to a 
recent study, is essential to mental 


TWO KINDS OF HOT 
RALSTON 





alertness. Wheat germ—best cereal 
source of this vitamin—is added to 
Hot Ralston, making this whole- 
wheat cereal 24 times richer in wheat 
germ than natural whole wheat. The 
wheat germ also gives Hot Ralston a 
rich heart-of-wheat flavor. May we 
suggest that you eat Ralston cereals 
regularly? They’re delicious. 

























se ee THe BSR er ee ET Ee ee ee 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
32V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. 
Name—__ : 
Title or Position “ 
a ee een 
EE be = 
City Zone State 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 





: 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


32V CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








In what grade should a music book be 
placed in the children’s hands? What 
should such a book contain? 


Ideally, children should have music 
books about the second half of the 
second grade. However, if a second 
grade has had no previous training, 
postpone use of books until the pupils 
gain some sort of musical vocabulary, 
know a number of rote songs, and 
receive some ear training. 

It is a mistake to present long or 
difficult melodies to little children. 
Only the very musical will be able to 
learn them. Those less musical will 
be discouraged and unhappy and may 
acquire a distaste for singing. Choose 
a book that contains short songs and 
interesting words. 


° 


How can I help boys whose voices have 
not changed to enjoy singing with the 
ones whose voices have changed? 


You might tell them the story of 
how the bass clef came to be used. 
The first staff had eleven lines, but it 
was divided long ago into two staves 
with the middle line short. (This 
line became middle C.) The upper 
five lines were called the treble staff, 
the lower five lines the bass staff. 
This dividing was done by church 
choir singers at a time when only boys 
might sing with the men. The boy 
sopranos and altos (treble voices) 
sang from the treble staff. The men 
basses and tenors sang from the bass 
staff.. The fact that just boys (no 
women) sang soprano and alto appeals 
to boys whose voices haven’t changed. 


* 
Could you suggest some activities for 


upper-grade music classes in which 
general level of singing is quite low? 
This type of class may be given the 
study of good music through using 
records and radio programs—so-called 
music appreciation. Talks on current 
musical events can be made most in- 
teresting by displaying pictures of 
contemporary musicians, and by mak- 
ing scrapbooks with clippings and 
stories about them. The history of 
music may be taught, and the theory 
of music also. Having the class write 
on music paper and on the blackboard 
all the, musical signs, terms, and so on, 
is a good plan. By such means, the 
school music program may be made 


interesting and worth while for pu- 
pils who have not learned to sing. 


What are a few activities that may be 
carried on in primary grades in connec. 
tion with a study of the home? 


Let the children look through old 
magazines and cut out pictures of 
both exteriors and interiors of homes. 
These may be used as a bulletin-board 
display or may be made into a scrap- 

k. Encourage pupils to decide 
what to write below the pictures. 

Have discussions about homes rep- 
resented in the group—the different 
rooms and how they are used. Bring 
out the fact that not all homes have 
the same number of rooms, nor do all 
people use them in the same way. Try 
to make clear that large houses do not 
necessarily make better homes than 
small houses. 

If a house is being built near your 
school, take the children to observe 
the construction work. 

A study of the home often leads to 
the making of a playhouse. This can 
contribute much to the children’s 
social development during the remain- 
der of the school year. Unless your 
classroom is very large, simply set 
aside a space in one corner. A play- 
house with walls and a roof may be 
too dark. 

Try to keep before the children 
the purpose of this study—to develop 
a better understanding of the home 
and how individuals can make it a 
more pleasant place in which to live. 


¢ 


Will you please recommend a compre- 
hensive social-studies textbook for my 
fourth grade? 


Social studies is much too broad 
a subject to be taught from one book. 
In this field we consider how life has 
been carried on in the past and how 
that affects the present. . We study 
present-day living, and, in the light 
of both, strive to build a better fu- 
ture. It is true that the part of this 
we do in any one grade is small, but 
I know of no one book which offers 
all that a child needs. 

I would suggest that from the 
many good books in the field of social 
studies you give the girls and boys in 
your grade opportunities to read a 
number. Each time you order books 
for the library, buy some of this type. 
Volumes on biography, travel, and in- 
dustry are in the social-studies field. 
Any publishing company will send 
you a list of the books they issue 
under these headings. 
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An Aztec legend says the cacao seed was 

sent from Paradise to the god Quetzalcoatl, 
while he was living among man. This seed 
grew into a lovely tree, and when he tasted its 
ruit, Quetzalcoatl knew all things. Thus he be- 
came a wise teacher and leader, and his people 
prospered and grew great under his guidance. 
And that is how this fabulous Mexican culture 


4 At once the Spanish clamped a monopoly 


on chocolatl, and its cultivation and man- 
ufacture were hidden for a hundred years. But 
finally the secret was discovered; then chocolate 
became the rage of Europe. Great ladies used it 
in politics and court intrigue. Princes received 
early morning courtiers while they were still 
abed, fashionably sipping chocolate. 


The strengthening qualities of cacao have 

been legendary among soldiers. Aztec war- 
riors fortified themselves with frequent cups. 
Napoléon’s army lived on it for days. Dough- 
boys, during World War I, borrowed the French 
taste for breakfast cocoa. More recently our own 
army pilots, on nutritionists’ advice, were issued 
energy-building chocolate bars when they set 
off on hazardous, long flights. 





2 But though the Aztecs claimed it, the cacao 
tree must have been under cultivation for 
several thousand years throughout the tropical 
New World. Columbus is supposed to have 
brought back to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella a few of these brown, almond-shaped 
beans—though they were little noticed among 
the richer treasures there. 














5 For three hundred years the recipe read 
differently in every tongue. The Spaniards 
liked theirs highly spiced. The Italians burnt 
the bean to make it bitter. The French made up 
a kind of fudge-like paste, and colonial Ameri- 
cans scraped cacao beans right into boiling 
water. But all of these were acrid and thick- 
textured as a porridge. 


3 All chocolate products are made from the 
beans of “Theobroma Cacao,” a small tree 
that thrives in the shade of great tropical 
forests. The fruit, which springs from the trunk, 
is shaped like a melon and contains from 6 to 
14 cacao beans. When ripe, these pods are cut 
off, fermented to loosen the beans, sun-dried, 
cleaned, roasted, milled, then made into choco- 
late or cocoa. 
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It took the shrewd and ruthless conqueror 

Cortes, to sense the commercial value of 
these beans. In Montezuma’s palace he supped 
from gold-rimmed cups of tortoise shell a 
heady drink called chocolatl. Served foaming 
cold and honey-thick, this was a bitter aromatic 
brew. But Cortes believed it would be popular 
in Spain combined with sugar. So he added 
cacao to the loot he plundered from the Aztecs. 
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6 It was not until 1828, when the Dutch 

scientist Van Houten invented cocoa, that 
the mellow, delicate drink we know today be- 
came available to all. Too much cocoa butter 
had been causing all the trouble; so Van Houten 
pressed out a portion, grinding the remaining 
mass to powder. When this was alkalized by 
Van Houten’s patented “Dutch Process,” a 
light, sweet, creamy drink resulted. 


9 For over a century the house of Van Houten 

has been making its distinguished cocoa by 
the same unique ptocess which its scientist- 
founder invented. When wat unsettled the 
Netherlands, a plant was started here by some 
of Van Houten’s skilled Dutch craftsmen. Today 
H. J. Heinz Company, one of America’s oldest 
food firms, is the proud distributor of this aris- 
tocrat of cocoas. 
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ORDER 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


(For other coupons, see pages 68 and 81.) 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, Home Ec. Dept. 1-1146 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE 


Please send me a “Good 
Breakfast for a Good Morning” teachi 
unit for 4th and 5th grades, consisting o 
teacher's manual, two wall charts, teach- 
ing outline and 30 students’ folders and 
students’ work sheets. 
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PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 
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ideas for sewing with cotton bags. 
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Language 


MARION EDMAN 


Supervisor of Language, 
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Can you suggest any manipulative mate- 
rial for use in first and second grades 
to objectify addition and subtraction? 


I strongly recommend the use of 
markers of some kind for visual aids 
in learning the combinations. A 
marker may be a small card, a splint, 
a stick, a pebble, or any other small 
object. 

Many teachers in the lower- primary 
grades have the pupils use a fact 
finder for discovering the answer to a 
combination. This visual aid consists 
of a piece of wire about a foot in 
length on which there are movable 
beads or discs. Each end of the wire 
is looped to keep the beads from fall- 


ing off. When the pupil is finding , 


the sum of a fact, such as 3 + 5, he 
represents the fact with 3 beads and 
5 beads. (There must be 18 beads on 
the wire in order to show any possible 
fact in these two processes.) Each 
pupil should have a fact finder ‘so 
that he can discover and verify for 
himself what the answer is to any 
fact or combination in either addition 
or subtraction. 

A fact finder, or markers of some 
kind, will be needed by each primary 
pupil. These materials are inexpen- 
sive, and they are essential equipment 
for effective teaching of beginning 
number work. 


id 


“If books are 20 cents each, find the 
cost of 72 books.” Should this be writ- 
ten 72 x 20 cents or 20 cents x 72? 


Labeling of numbers in an example 
must be watched carefully if the work 
is to be meaningful. In the problem 
given, both numbers should be writ- 
ten in the abstract form. 

It is certain that the multiplication 
operation can be performed more eas- 
ily if the number twenty is made the 
multiplier. ‘The example should be 
worked in the abstract form and then 
the answer should be written with the 
dollar sign. 

Stating the example in the form, 
72 x 20 cents, violates all principles of 
the multiplication process. Since mul- 
tiplication is really a shortened form 
of addition, the multiplier must be an 
abstract number. In this case we 
understand 72 is added 20 times. It 
is not meaningful to indicate that 72 
is to be added 20-cent times. 

If the numbers are written in the 
abstract form, the product will be an 
abstract number. Of course, when 
the number multiplied is a labeled 
number, such as money, the product 
should be rewritten so that it bears 
the same label. 


Is dramatization a worthwhile class a 
tivity, or can the English period be 
more profitably employed? 


Dramatization offers a means of 
self-expression which is of fundamen- 
tal importance to children. As they 
plan roles that take them out of their 
own identity, they often find d 
satisfaction. Extremely shy children 
who shrink from all sorts of other 
activities frequently blossom out 
when they take part in a play. 

Dramatization is of several types, 
and the good teacher will encourage 
any type that is suitable for the age 
group she teaches. For elementary- 
school children, emphasis should al- 
ways be on spontaneous expression and 
pleasurable experience rather than 
on finished productions. 

o: 
What suggestions can you give me for 
planning a program of language instruc- 
tion for the third grade? 

The plan which has been adopted in 
this country for developing a program 
of instruction in any subject and for 
any grade has been to have each city 
or state build its own curriculum and 
set its own standards of instruction, 
Ask your principal or superintendent 
for a copy of the course of study for 
your city or state. (It may be called 
by some other name, such as “Guide 
for Instruction.”) If a supervisor 
comes to visit you, you might ask her 
for help in interpreting and following 
the guide. Only by keeping in step 
with the plan followed by all teach- 
ers in your community can you build 
directly on what children have learned 
in the second grade and get them 
ready for what they will be given in 
the fourth grade. 


o 


For poetry study in my fifth- and sixth 
grade classes, I am at a loss for poems 
my pupils will enjoy. Can you help? 


I advise you to select from the fol- 
lowing excellent anthologies a variety 
of poems, and let your pupils decide 
which ones please them most. 

Rainbow in the Sky, edited by Louis 
Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., New York 17). 

Silver Pennies and More Silver Pen- 
nies, compiled by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson (The Macmillan Co., New 
York 11). 

The Golden Flute, compiled by 
Alice Hubbard and Adelaide Babbitt 


(John Day Co., Inc., New York 19). 


Under the Tent of the Sky, com- 
piled by John E. Brewton (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York 11). 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 
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Meat, we are told by sci- 
entists, was man’s first 
food. The problem of pre- 
serving meats led to the 
journeys of Marco Polo 
and Columbus, in their 
search for spices. Nero 
used slaves to transfer 
snow from the mountains 
to his palace to keep his 
meat fresh. 


2. 


After the Norman con- 
quest of England the lan- 
guage of the Court became 
Norman-French. Whenthe 
common people brought 
their fatted animals to 
their feudal masters, Nor- 
man retainers served 
them under the names of 
“boeuf,” “‘vielle,” ‘‘porc,” 
and ‘‘mouton’’—names 
which finally became beef, 
veal, pork, and mutton. 


3. 


Napoleon, in need of fresh 
food for his armies, offered 
a prize for a method of 
preserving food. As a re- 
sult, a man named Appert 
sealed cooked foods in air- 
tight containers which he 
immersed in boiling water 
—the birth of canned 
foods, 
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Canned meats, unti! 1872, 
were unattractive to any- 
one who could buy fresh 
meat. In 1872 it was dis- 
covered that by packing 
pre-cooked meats into 
rectangular tapered tins 
under pressure, the meat 
came out in a block that 


was appetizing to every- 
one. 


5. 


Refrigeration as a means 
of preserving food was 
confined to natural ice. 
But in 1875 modern me- 
chanical refrigeration was 
initiated with the intro- 
duction of ammonia re- 
frigeration. By 1880 the 
refrigerator car was in 
successful operation. 


6. 


Meat is rich in proteins. 
It contains all the amino 
acids essential to life. 
Children need them to 
grow, and everyone needs 
meat’s vitamins A, B,, C, 
and G to maintain healthy 
tissues and resist disease 
and infection. For these 
and other reasons—the 
demand for canned meat 
increased tremendously 
during World War II. 


7. 


Canned meatsare an out- 
standing example of how 
the modern canning in- 
dustry has embraced all 
food products, bringing to 
every home the choicest 
meats with both nutritive 
and flavor value retained 
to a high degree. The sin- 
gle largest maker of cans 
for food is American Can 


Company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GQ NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








We are p to teach a unit entitled 
“Feeding the World.” Can you recom- 
mend new films on that subject? 


Three new films for use in connec- 
tion with the world food crisis are 
Freedom and Famine, Suffer Little 
Children, and Our Children. For in- 
formation as to rental sources and 
terms, write the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


. 
If there are film ~~ OF ouuipped % to 
use 1000-watt bi is the slide 


protected from the @ Moor be ° heat? 


Many of the newer models of slide 
projectors employ 1000-watt bulbs. 
The slides are protected from exces- 
sive heat by a small electric fan, 
called a blower, which circulates air 
about the lamp. Some also have a 
filter made of special heat-absorbing 
glass which is built into the condens- 
ing lens system. 


° 


Where may we secure visual aids to 
help explain some & Be the problems in- 
volved in the cont atomic power? 


Two discussion slide films on the 
atom are available. ‘The first, How 
to Live with the Atom, employs light, 
satirical cartoons which visualize the 
various ways under consideration to 
avoid world destruction by atomic 
warfare. The second is entitled, 
World Control of Atomic Energy. 
This one explains by simple visual 
presentation a plan whereby atomic 
power may be brought under interna- 
tional control. Accompanying the 
slide films are discussion guides and 
lectures to go with the illustrations. 
Fifteen-minute transcriptions of the 
lectures are also available. 

The two slide films are sponsored 
by the National Committee on Atom- 
ic Information and the American Fed- 
eration of (Atomic) Scientists. To 
secure information as to cost and so 
on, address: Film Publishers, Inc., 12 
E. 44th St., New York 17. 


2 
poy Cy er ren firs Te ple 
ing the teaching 
pr vip ar 


Experience has shown that teaching 
guides are most effective when used 
in connection with previewing a film. 
However, if the guide is sent to the 
teacher well in advance of the sched- 
uled showing of the film, she may re- 
fer to it as she plans the lesson which 
she wishes to teach. But a preview 
of the film with the guide is almost 
imperative. 


Please tell me an interesting way 


teach painting of Pilgrims. Each No 
vember this problem arises. 


Last year we tried something that 
pleased not only the children but par- 
ents and visitors. We took red, green, 
blue, and violet paints which had be- 
come dirty, and mixed with each 
some black and some white, so that 
we had very dull red, very dull green, 
very gray blue, and violet which was 
almost gray. We used these for the 
clothing of the Pilgrims. We made 
their hats, shoes, and parts of their 
clothing pure black and their collars 
pure white. 

One pupil made a Pilgrim child 
with light yellow hair, and dark gray 
hood and coat, and a dark red dress. 
The mother walking next to the child 
wore gray-green and had reddish- 
brown hair. One Pilgrim wore a 
black hat and black shoes, and car- 
ried a Bible under his arm. Other 
interesting variations were worked out 
by different children. 


4 


Is it a good plan sometimes to give 
every child in a fifth grade the same 
subject? Please suggest subjects. 

Yes. Children like to work out a 
common subject, each in his own way. 

Since your school is in a large com- 
munity, give them “Our City” as 
their subject. Before they begin to 
draw, invite various children to make 
suggestions. Ask whether some of 
the compositions can begin with one 
large thing, such as a lamppost or a 
traffic light, showing smaller things 
behind it. Some may wish to draw 
people on the street, a parking lot, 
electric signs at night, a blizzard at 
a busy time on the street, a room in 
our school, and so on. 


+ 


We close school on December 15, and 
want to do some C work in No- 
vember. What can you suggest? 


I'd leave Santa Claus until Decem- 
ber, but there are other appropriate 
Christmas subjects which you may 
very well begin in November. 

Suggest that the children draw 
Madonnas. Tell how artists of long 
ago painted Madonnas, not only at 
Christmas but all the year favs 

Toys and decorative boxes can be 
made. The children may draw or 
model camels being ridden by the 
Wise Men. 

Have your pupils draw fireplaces, 
churches, reindeer, and girls and boys 
in many positions. These will help in 
making pictures later. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 
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A-Program 
on Short Notice 
(Continued from page 30) 


said: “Let me show you some.” She > 
walked over to the book and opened 
it. Out came Dick. 

All: “Hello, Dick.” 

Dick made a bow, and then went 
over to stand with the group on the 
stage. The cover was opened again 
and out came Jane. 

All: “Hello, Jane.” 

She bowed and took her place be- 
side Dick. Once more the cover was 
opened and out came Jack. 

All: “Hello, Jack.” . 

He Walked to the front of the 
stage as the children sang: 

“Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 

Jack jump over the candlestick.” 
As they sang the second line, Jack 
jumped over the candlestick which 
had been set in the center of the 
stage. (If preferred, he might carry 
the candlestick in and place it on the 
floor as the children begin to sing.) 
Jack then joined the group. 

The group said in unison: “We 
have learned to count and sing a 
song.” While they sang “Ten Little 
Indians,” the boys who had been giv- 
en numbers came out of the book and 
danced an Indian dance in the center 
of the stage. The children then sang 
the song in reverse, and the boys 
went back through the book, each 
as his number was sung. 

Next the group said together: 
“We have learned about Halloween 
and have met Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern.” 
The girl holding the jack-o’-lantern 
before her face came out, went to 
the side of the stage, and sat down 
with the others. 

As the group recited: “Now we 
are learning about Thanksgiving, and 
we have met Mr. Turkey,” the boy 
holding the turkey before his face 
came out of the book. He walked 
toward the center of the stage say- 
ing, “Gobble, gobble,” as the curtain 
went down. 

This is only one small program 
number that was arranged in a few 
days’ time. Countless other charac- 
ters could be used. Here are a few 
ideas which I have since tried suc- 
cessfully. 

Once my first grade played the 
story of “Three Billy Goats Gruff” 
with only one “costume”—a false 
face for the troll—and only one stage 
“property”"—a bench for the bridge. 
The three Billy Goats crossed the 
bridge by crawling on their hands 
and knees. 

At another time we had a small 
turtle for a pet in the schoolroom. 
The children had learned to care for 
their pet, and had memorized a short 
poem about a turtle. This had stirred 
their interest in other animals, and 
they had collected pictures, read sto- 
ries, and sung songs about animals. 
It was easy to group the best of these 
activities into a program. One little 
boy who wanted to show everybody 
the turtle carried it onto the stage in 
a small box and held it up so that all 
could see the animal, as he told what 
we had learned about it and how we 
cared for it. 
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What a pleasant experience it is to open your mail 
and find a check—even when you are well. But 
just imagine how you would feel if after days or 
weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to you with a check enclosed. 
You would be especially happy to know that it 
had come to you because you had the foresight to 
prepare for just such “rainy days.” You would 
get the check you needed without the embarrass- 
ment of borrowing or exhausting your hard earned 
savings. Surely such a letter would help speed 
your recovery. 


Thousands of teachers have known what it 
means to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They will 
tell you these things about T.C.U. 


—The cost of 10-Way Protection is very 
low—less than a nickel a day. 


—T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 
—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 

—A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 

—T.C.U. never has, never will, and never 
can ask you to pay an extra assessment. 


—T.C.U. has no agents. Every teacher- 
member belongs either because some fel- 
low teacher recommended the T.C.U. or 
because an inquiry was made by mail, just 
as we suggest that you do now. 


For your convenience, a Free Information Coupon 


is printed below. It places you under no obliga- 
tion and, remember, no agent will call. Wiy not 


get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? 
TEACHERS ee 
Tey 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


434 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 434 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
——— Send me full details without obli- 
gation. 




















Help them Grow up 
with Clothes sense 





Write for Du Pont’'s free 
rayon teaching aids 


This versatile, man-made fiber fills 
your students’ wardrobes. Why not 
give them a basic understanding of 
rayon now? Remember, they begin to 
buy in junior high. *** Du Pont, leader 
in man-made fiber research, offers 
the graphic teaching material shown 
below. To order, use coupon or write, 
Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, New York. 





TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 
Complete rayon fact 
book for teachers only. 


ples attached. 





TWO SOUND FILMS 
Dramatic story of ray- 
on yarns and fabrics. 
Write for detailed in- 
formation. Film only. 
Ne projector or opera- 


tor furnished, 


896. y. 5. pat. Ort 


du pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


s«+THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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STUDENT BOOKLETS 
Wellillustrated.Free 
in limited quantity. 


Actual yarn sam- 
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Do you recommend teaching science in- 
cidentally in the third grade, or as a 
planned program? 


Probably a combination of these 
two possible ways is desirable. Teach- 
ing science entirely in an incidental 
way is liable to result in a hit-and- 
miss kind of science which omits 
many important experiences because 
nothing happened to bring them 
about. On the other hand, science 
taught wholly from a planned out- 
line is liable to omit many opportuni- 
ties that arise as children bring in 
various materials or observe them, 

A program in science which is made 
up of a number of planned units or 
experiences but leaves opportunity for 
as many incidental experiences as pos- 
sible is desirable. In this way, con- 
tinuity of science experiences can be 
built from grade to grade, essentials 
can be covered, and yet matters of 
immediate interest and concern may 


be considered. 
od 

We plan to study products of our coun- 
ty as a short unit in social studies. How 
can science function in this unit? 

That depends of course on what the 
products are and whether or not you 
are considering the natural-resource 
phases of the problems. Assuming 
that your list includes farm products, 
you may consider such problems as: 
How is soil essential in growing ani- 
mals and plants? How have scien- 
tists helped to improve raising of 
plants and animals? How are en- 
emies of plants and animals con- 


trolled? How can natural resources 
be conserved? 


+ 


Please list some references for the use 
of teachers and elementary-school pupils 
who are studying weather. 


Any standard general-science text- 
book will serve as excellent back- 
ground material for teachers in the 
elementary grades who feel the need 
of this kind of help. For the pupils, 
I suggest the following: 

Water Appears and Disappears, by 
Glenn O. Blough (Row, Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, IIl.). 

Why the Weather? by C. F. Brooks, 
and others (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., New York 17). 

The Ocean of Air, The Ways of the 
Weather, Ask the Weatherman, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Row, Peterson 
& Co., Evanston, IIl.). 

The Story of the Weather, by Eugene 
Van Cleef (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York 1). 


Are reading tests the best means of 
evaluating the worth-twzhileness of my 
reading program? 


Formal reading tests will measure 
certain essential reading skills, such as 
the ability to find answers ,to ques- 
tions, to get central thoughts, and to 
locate information. These tests, how- 
ever, do not measure, evaluate, or ap- 
praise some of the factors which good 
teachers set up as the main purposes 
of teaching reading.: The teacher 
needs to be alert, observing, and in- 
terested in finding the answers to such 
questions as the following: 

Do my pupils thoroughly enjoy 
reading? 

Do they read extensively and dur- 
ing their leisure time? 

Do they talk about the stories and 
characters? 

Do they ask for more books of a 
given type or theme? 

Do they chuckle over the humorous 
parts of a story? 

Are they reading a variety of kinds 
of stories? 

Are their understandings of people 
growing as a result of their reading? 

Are they selecting stories more 
wisely as time goes on? 

Does the language used by the pu- 
pils show the effect of much contact 
with good writing? 


Sf 


What can I do to emphasize careful 
comprehensive reading habits on the 
part of my seventh-graders? 


Following directions for making 
something that they are interested in 
forces pupils to read carefully and 
accurately for.details. Their execu- 
tion of the directions they have read 
is a good check on their comprehen- 
sion. 

Have pupils find the sentence or 
sentences which best express the main 
idea of a paragraph. 

Cut the headlines or titles from 


short articles or paragraphs and ask” 


pupils to match them. 

Have pupils write headlines for 
paragraphs cut from newspapers. 

Write a good topic sentence and 
ask the pupils to write details which 
would be appropriately associated with 
each sentence. 

Have pupils write good summariz- 
ing statements of chapters or articles. 

Give the pupils a paragraph in 
which an idea that docs not pertain. to 
the topic has been inserted and ask 
pupils to find the unrelated idea. 

Have exercises on note-taking, em- 
phasizing the selection of the most 
important ideas, 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 








Here are new ideas not 
found in any text book. “Bag 
Magic”—32 pages of illus- 
trated patterns and sewing 
ideas—shows how to make 
over a hundred attractive 
and useful items from feed, 
flour, meal and other cotton 
bags easily obtained by 
pupils at home. 


In addition to furnishing 
lively material for extra sew- 
ing projects, it builds initia- 
tive and encourages thrift by 
saving money on materials. 


Seal for Your EE 
ie Now f 


One copy of “Bag Magic” is 
available for each member of your 
class without charge (limit 25 copies 
per class). Send the coupon else- 
where <n this issue or write to 


NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS P.O.BOX18 TENNESSEE 


SEWING CLASS/ 













high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 





raised lettering, — y— 


Distinctive ; 
bat te eae 
Only $1.00 postpcid. DAVISON & CARROLL, 
Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 32-33) 


MOISTURE OF THE AIR 


6. T 11. 
7. F 12. 
8. F 13. 


F 16. T 21. T 
F 17. F 22. F 
cc “wy 
T 19. T 
F 20. F 
c 4b Sid 
9. cirrus, 
cumulus, 
nimbus, 
stratus 
10. decreases, 
increases 
11. saturated 


SOUTHWESTERN 
UNITED STATES 


. convert the Indians 


. “Fifty-four forty or fight” 


. California and Mexico 


. John C. Frémont 
. get away from persecution 


3 THE PILGRIMS 
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4. Pilgrim Fathers 
5. granite 
6. sixty-three 


3 GENERAL FACTS ABOUT 
ANIMALS 


. Beavers 

. Monkeys 
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. Porcupines 

. elephants 

. Whales 
Wolves 
Skunks 
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Storybook 
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9. camel 
10. mole 
11. dog 
12. Cats 
13. Bats 
14. goat 
15. lion 
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Dioramas 


(Continued from page 40) 
Then the 15” wire was bent in the 
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A 5%” circle 
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middle and put over the middle of 
the 10” wire at right angles, and the 
two were securely sewed ‘together 
(Fig. 4). A 3” square of cloth was 
folded through the center (Fig. 5), 


wires, sewed, and 
to form the body. 
(Fig. 6) was cut 


from a piece of skin-colored cloth, 


string was run 


around the outer edge and drawn up 
to make a little bag which was stuffed 
with cotton. This formed the head. 

The body was sewed to the wrapped 


wires and the head was sewed onto 


To shape the fig- 
cloth which had 


been cut into 1” strips and folded in 





the middle was wrapped (folded edge 
on the outside) around the arms, 
legs, and body. Both ends of each 
strip were firmly sewed. 

An appropriate face was drawn on 
the head with crayon, and yarn or 
heavy thread was sewed on for hair. 
Each figure was dressed in a costume 
befitting the character represented. 

The boys of each group found 
cardboard boxes, cut or sawed off 
one side, and painted the inside with 
tempera paint in colors chosen to fit 
the stories. Trees were made from 


’ green. 





sticks and painted with tempera. Wa- 
ter was simulated by placing a piece 
of glass over a paper painted blue- 
All the furniture and fire- 
places were cut from cardboard, glued 
together, and painted. Sometimes a 
piece of furniture was made several 
times before all the group approved 
of it. Dishes, fruits, and flowers were 
modeled from clay and painted. Rugs 
were crocheted from yarn. Windows 
were made from transparent cellulose 
tissue with water-cglor scenes glued 
behind them. 





Some of the dioramas were dis- 


played in the reading room, where the- 


teacher reported that they proved to 
be an excellent stimulus to reading. 
When the school librarian came to 
visit, she asked whether the dioramas 
might be used at the public library 
during Children’s Book Week. The 
children were pleased to have their 
work displayed, and made many trips 
to the library to see it there. Some 
took friends along, and they all found 
interesting books to read by looking 


over the library’s Book Week displays. - 





THIS TEACHING AID. 
MAKES CLEANLINESS 
AN EXCITING GAME 






INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 
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up the Ivory Inspection Patrol, 
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Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
— the pupils is an in- 

part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
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‘ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 
petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 


jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is yours for the asking. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. ° 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
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For growing children there is no more im- 
portant food than milk solids—that’s why 
school dieticians everywhere recommend 


Dari-Rich \: 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Chocolate Flavored Drink 


This delicious fresh dairy drink contains 
milk protein for good muscles; milk cal- 
cium for strong bones and teeth! And mar- 
velous chocolate flavor the children love! 


Dart-Rtch 


ts bottled by your local 
dairy—and handled in 
the lunchroom just as you 
would any other fresh 
dairy drink. 
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Chicago 10, Ill. 679 Orleans Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 330 W. 42nd Street 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 4368 District Boulevard 






























Pz: COME YEAR-ROUND | 
TO EVERGREEN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Holiday mecca for nature lovers! A vast panorama of 
scenic wonders, island cruises, animal and fish life, colorful 
Indians, relics of their ancestors. Year-round sports at 
their best. Secure accommodations ahead. 

The British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.C. 
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Mischief’s Week 
(Continued from page 22) 


nibble out of the pie. Then he took 
another little nibble. Pretty soon the 
pie was full of little holes where he 
had fibbled. His mother chased him 
down. “Good kittens don’t ever, ever, 
ever, ever, ever eat things that are on 
tables,” she said. 

On Sunday, Mischief didn’t even 
try to be good! No, indeed, he didn’t! 
He just curled up in a ball in his 
basket and slept and slept and slept 
all day Sunday. So he didn’t once 
get into trouble. 

But—do you suppose he kept out 
of trouble the next day? 

No, indeed, he didn’t! 


Thunder Eggs 
(Continued from page 23) 


wasn’t there. In fact, he wasn’t even 
in sight. 

Randy looked bothered. 

Dode said, “The Captain wouldn’t 

- go back on his word—not if he could 
help it.” 

“Maybe he thought we weren’t 
coming. We are late,” I suggested. 
“Let’s go on up to the canyon.” 

As soon as we spied the cabin 
clinging to the side of the mountain, 
our eyes fairly popped. 

It wasn’t finding Tex there ahead 
of us that surprised us. We might 
have known he'd take a short cut and 
beat us. It was what he was doing! 
And the Captain! We began to run 
as fast as we could. 

The Captain and Tex were bracing 
the sagging corner of the cabin. The 
Captain’s little black-and-white ter- 
rier was barking for all he was worth. 
Tex yelled at us to hurry. 

Each of us grabbed as big a rock 


as we could carry and hurried with . 


it to the Captain. We carried .one 
rock after another until the corner of 
the cabin was well bolstered. 

Then the Captain went to his car 
and returned with a pasteboard box. 
“Last night,” he said, opening the lid, 
“I made up my mind to come up here 
to sleep.” 

He reached in the box and handed 
each of us a ham sandwich. A whiff 
of the mustard on it made my mouth 
water, and were we hungry! 

The Captain mopped his forehead. 
“This morning when I was ready to 
drive down to meet you I saw Snookie 
barking his head off and pawing 
around one of the old timbers this 
side of the tailings dump, up there on 
the slope.” 

“What did he find?” asked Dode. 

“Trouble. I was curious and start- 
ed to lift the end of the timber. It 
was old and rotten, and it broke. Be- 
fore I knew what was happening, it 
had gone rolling down the hill, and 
knocked out the support under that 
corner of the cabin. If it hadn’t been 
for Tex coming just when he did— 
well—you boys would have been out 
of luck as far as a clubhouse went—” 

“A clubhouse!” we exclaimed. 

The Captain nodded. “I thought 
you fellows would like it after we do 
a little fixing. If you are going to 
collect rocks at the rate you've be- 
gun, you certainly need a place to 
store them. This cabin ought to be 
just the place. It has a small collec- 








tion of rocks and minerals in it qj. 
ready. The fellow that built thi 
cabin was a regular rock hound!” 

We could hardly wait to finish oy 
lunch before looking over the cabin 
When we did we saw plenty. Acros 
one end there were five rows of 
shelves just full of rocks. There wer 
specimens of red jasper, smooth and 
hard with stripings of brown and 
green; silver ore; copper; and gold 
The Captain told us the names of th 
rocks we didn’t know and showed 4 
a whole sheif of thunder eggs, some 
of them still in the rough and som 
cut and polished. The inside of them 
was almost pure agate. 

“TI reckon,” said the Captain with 
his usual twinkle, “that you'll never 
be satisfied until you find some thun. 
der eggs yourselves. Rock hound 
like us always have a yen for more, 
How about our going to Chocolate 
Mountain one of these days?” 

“Swell!” we all answered in chorus, 

AuTHOR’s Note: The rocks which are 
called thunder eggs in the Mojave Desert, 
where the setting of this story is laid 
are known to geologists as nodules— 
small roundish lumps of mineral or 
mineral aggregate. The nodules found 
in this locality are composed mostly of 


banded agate, covered with a claylike 
substance, 


Whose Dog Is Binky? 


(Continued from page 23) 


every night. One night there was 
such an important game that he for. 
got all about Binky until it was time 
to come home, and then it was dark. 
When he arrived, Binky was gone. 

“I think he went with Catherin 
and her friends to the drugstore,” 
Dad said, 

Tommy felt quite jealous. “Binky’s 
my dog,” he said when Catherine 
came back with the small black-and- 
white dog frolicking around her feet. 
“I bought him. It isn’t fair for you 
to take him to the store with you. 
Is it, Dad?” 

Dad took off his glasses, and con- 
sidered Tommy’s question. “Binky 
doesn’t know who bought him,” he 
said. “He thinks he belongs to the 
one who takes care of him, Catherine 
fed him tonight. She has fed him 
quite often lately. So I guess Binky 
decided he belonged to Catherine.” 

“J don’t want Binky to think 
that,” said Catherine, “but I feel sor- 
ry for him. Today his water dish 
was empty, and his blanket hadn't 
been shaken out, and I don’t think 
Tommy ever brushes him any more. 
Mrs. McNary even has to give him his 
dog biscuit every mornifig.” 

Tommy felt quite ashamed, because 
it was true. He took Binky around 
to the back porch and sat there in 
the moonlight, rubbing the dog’s ears 
and talking to him. “You're my dog, 
Binky,” he kept saying. “I’m going 
to teach you to believe it.” 

The next day he got up early 
enough to give Binky his dog biscuit 
and put fresh water in his dish. After 
school he shook out the blanket, and 
gave Binky a good brushing. 

“Hurry over to the playfield,” his 
friends had urged him. 

“Til hurry,” he’d promised, “but I 
have to feed Binky first. I’m never 
coming without feeding him. 
the only way he'll learn whose dog 
he is.” 
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Pop Goes the Corn! 


(Continued from page 50) 


(Form circle; Bumpy stands off as 
before.) 

POPCORN KERNELS (chanting)— 
Thanksgiving Day is almost here; 
We'll be popped, have no fear. 

BpUMPY—You ll soon change your 


e. 
poppy—Oh, she’s coming now. 
WHITEY—Fall in! 

(All line up.) 

BETTY (enters) —What’s this line 
for? 

BUTTERY—We're waiting to be 
popped for Thanksgiving. Won't 
you please pop us, Betty? 

BETTY—I? I’ve plenty of other 
things to think about. I’ve clothes 
to iron, eggs to gather, potatoes to 
peel, plants to water, beds to make, 
rugs to shake, a porch to clean, and 
a trip to make to town where I can 
buy a box of popcorn without any 
work at all. (She struts off.) 

(Popcorn Kernels hang heads.) 

BUMPY (loudly)—Ahem! 

poppy—Perhaps Bumpy was right. 

There’s nobody left to pop us. 
PARCHY—Folks, nowadays, don’t 

believe in popping corn at home. It’s 

a lost art. Instead, they go out and 

get it ready-popped. 

BUTTERY (mimicking)—Yes, they 
have to make a trip to town where 
they can buy a box of popcorn with- 
out any work at all. 

BUMPY—Remember, I told you all 
along to change your tune. 

OTHERS—Very well. (They chant 
sorrow fully.) 

Thanksgiving Day is almost here, 

We'll not be popped, oh, dear, oh, 

dear. 

(They stand about unhappily.) 

(A Snowflake appears on the stage. 
She dances about and then brushes 
the cheek of Salty, and the others.) 

saLty—I felt a snowflake brush 
against my cheek. 

OTHERS—So did I. 

SALTY—That snowflake just gave 
me an idea. Perhaps we'll be popped, 
after all. 

BUMPY—Why don’t we just give 
up? It’s so much easier. 

SALTY—Not I. I’m going to catch 
this stray snowflake and have a talk 
with her. 

poppy—I'll help you. 

(They chase Snowflake, and finally 
catch her.) 

SNOWFLAKE (pleading )—Please let 
me go. I'll melt and then my death 
will be on your hands. 

PoPpPY—We don’t want to hurt 
you. We just want some help. 

SNOWFLAKE—Hiow can I help any- 
body? As you see, I’m very little. 
All I can do is dance about. (She 
does so, the two kernels following 


SALTY—Please, Snowflake, listen to 
me. We are Popcorn Kernels who 
wish to be popped for Thanksgiving 
Day, but nobody will pop us. 

SNOWFLAKE—It sounds like a sad 
story. (Dances off again.) 

poppy—She’s heartless! All snow- 
flakes are cruel and heartless. The 
snow covers the ground and makes 
the whole world desolate. 

SNOWFLAKE (approaching)—How 
dare you say such a thing! We snow- 
flakes make a soft warm blanket over 


the earth, We -keep: plants from 





freezing and give drink to thirsty 
animals. Now, just what do you 
want me to do? 

saLty—Are there more of you 
about? Will there be a snowstorm 
today? 

SNOWFLAKE—Not today. 
felt restless, so I wandered off. 

SALTY—Speak to your sisters and 
brothers. Ask them to come today. 
It’s the only way we'll be popped. 

SNOWFLAKE—I don’t see how we 
snowflakes can help you. We've done 
many different things but we've never 


But I 











popped corn before. However, if you 
want a snowstorm, you shall have it. 
(She dances off stage and comes 
back with other Snowflakes in her 
wake. They dance about to appro- 
priate music.) 
wHITEY—I like a snowstorm. 
PARCHY—It’s a pretty sight. 
BUMPY—But we still haven’t been 
popped. 
SALTY—It won't be long. Here is 
Farmer John with his family. 
BUMPY—TIo say no, again. 
OTHERS—Shush! 





(Enter Farmer John and his family 
wearing wraps.) 

FARMER JOHN—Well, well, the 
first real snowstorm’ of the season. 

BETTY (jumping)—We like snow. 

MILLIE—Why, how deep the snow 
is!) ‘This means no trip to town. 
We couldn’t possibly get there in all 
this snow. 

saM—No trip to town! Oh, 
Mother! 

FARMER JOHN—We'll have just as 
good a time here at home. We can 

(Continued on page 76) 

















FRUIT JUICE CEREAL 


CHILDREN SHOULD GET 


MILK 


| A GENEROUS 5 sOWLFUL: 
OF GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT-MEAL 
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| PROTEIN |CALCIVM | IRON | RIBOFLAVIN] THIAMINE| NIACIN 
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BREAD & BUTTER 
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BODY IS WELL 
NOURISHED! 
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CHILD OR ADULT, 
THe MIND works 
BETTER WHEN THE 


———y 
FOR A DELICIOUS 
NOCRISHING BREAKFAST... 
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@ Tie-dyeing 


@ Model construction 

®@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
® Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


»- and many other interesting subjects 
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——— Send for your free copy —— - 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Piease send me a Free Copy of 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotten, linen, silk 
or wool. 
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Hansel and Gretel 
(Continued from page 51) 


GRETEL (uneasily)—The forest is 
full of shadows, and the shadows have 
faces. See that one over there? (She 
points to Sandman, who has moved 
quietly from one tree to another.) 

HANSEL (springing up)—Faces! I 
can make faces too! (He makes one 
and sits down again.) 

GRETEL—The shadow is moving! 
Oh, Hansel, I’m afraid! 

HANSEL (putting his arm around 
Gretel) —T'll take care of you! 

GRETEL—See, it’s coming toward 
us. Hansel, it’s not a shadow; it’s a 
little man! (Gretel sings “A Little 
Man” while Sandman tiptoes for- 
ward.) 

(If there is more than one sand- 
man, the others now slip softly out 
and form a semicircle behind the 
children. They sing a lullaby and 
return to their places. As they sing, 
the children rub their eyes, become 
sleepy, and finally curl up on stage 
floor. Be careful that when they go 
to sleep they do not stretch out their 
feet toward the audience.) 

GRETEL (sitting up)—Hansel, we 


mustn’t go to sleep yet. We forgot 
to say our prayers. 
HANSEL—So we did! But that’s 


easily remedied! 

(On their knees, facing the audi- 
ence, with palms folded they sing 
the “Children’s Prayer.” As they 
sing, Angels enter two by two from 
each side to form a semicircle behind 
them. When Hansel and Gretel fin- 
ish their verse, the Angels repeat it, 
while the children settle back down 
to sleep. As Angels finish, they raise 
their hands in benediction, as cur- 
tains close.) 


SCENE 3 


(Cooky Children are behind fence, 
waiting to push it over at the proper 
moment, Hansel and Gretel are still 
asleep. They are wakened by Dawn 
Fairy or Fairies skipping around and 
singing any suitable song. Hansel 
wakes first.) 

HANSEL—Gretel, are you awake? 

GRETEL—Yes, and I feel as if I had 
slept a hundred years! 

HANSEL—A hundred years! A hun- 
dred miles! Gretel, must you always 
stretch the truth so far? 

GRETEL (seeing house)—Hansel, 
look! 

HANSEL (moves toward house) — 
A little house! A dear little house! 
A sweet little house, for I swear it’s 
made of gingerbread and candy! 

GRETEL—Hansel, you mustn’t! 

HANSEL (reaching up to break off 
@ piece of gingerbread) —But I'm 
hungry and it tastes good! Come, 
Gretel, have a bite? 

(Gretel goes toward house and 
takes the piece that Hansel offers.) 

WITcH (inside)— 

Nibblé, nibble, mouskin! 

Who's nibbling at my houskin? 
CHILDREN—The wind! The wind! 
(Witch, laughing with a cackle, 

and leaning on her magic broom, en- 

ters through ber cottage door. The 
children run in terror to the opposite 
side of the stage.) 

witcH—Don’t be afraid, little 
children. Come with me into my 
house and you will have all you can 
eat of nuts and raisins and candy. 
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HANSEL (bravely)—No. I won't 


go and neither shall Gretel! 

wircH (waves her broom toward 
Hansel) — 
Hocus pokus elder bush, 
Move not back or forward. Hush! 
(Hansel stands very still and Witch 
pokes him in the ribs.) Too thin, 
too thin! We shall have to feed him 
well. But Gretel is another matter. 
Go, my pet, and set the table, I shall 
dine well tonight! (Gretel goes into 
Witch's house.) 
Yes, Gretel mine, well I shall dine! 
When in the oven she’s peeping, 
Quickly behind her I’m creeping. 
One little push, bang! 
Shut the door, clang! 
When from the oven I take her, 
She'll look like a cake from the 

baker. 

By magic fire made red, 
Changed into gingerbread. 
(Piano plays a gallop and Witch 
jumps upon broom and dances around 
stage. She stops abruptly and claps 
hands sharply.) Gretel! 

GRETEL (comes out through the 
door)—Did you call me? 

WITCH— 
Come, Gretel sweet, it’s time to eat! 
The oven should be glowing. 
Peep in and see if it’s going. 
(She points off right with ber broom 
to locate the oven.) 

GRETEL—I don’t know what I have 
to do, 

WITCH—Just go to the oven, stand 
on tiptoe, and bend your head for- 
ward. 


GRETEL—I’m such a goose! You 
will have to show me. 
wircH—Stupid child! (She hob- 


bles off right. As she goes, Gretel 


* runs on tiptoe behind her and gives 


her a push. Witch screams. Gretel 
comes back on stage with Witch's 
broom.) 

GRETEL (waves broom at Hansel) — 
Hokus pokus elder tree 
From the witch charm you are free! 

(Hansel comes slowly to life. As 
he does so, the fence falls down and 
Cooky Children rise from behind it, 
stretching. Hansel and Gretel, join- 
ing bands, swing each other about the 
stage as they did in the first scene.) 

COOKY CHILDREN (in unison) — 
One little push, bang! 

Shut the door, clang! 

Oh, Gretel is doing the baking, 

And we children to life are awaking. 
Hurrah, the old witch is dead! 
Baked into gingerbread! 

(The principal characters and all 
the choruses enter from both sides 
and form a semicircle behind Hansel 
and Gretel. They sing the chorus of 
“Brother,, Dear, Come Dance with 
Me,” go directly from that to the 
first verse of “Susie, Little Susie,” and 
end with “Children’s Prayer.”) 


Note: “Susie, Little Susie” and “A 
Little Man” are in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary Co., 
Chicago 5). Music for the dance by 
Hansel and Gretel is in Physical Educa- 
tion for Elementary Schools, by N. R. 
Neilson and Winifred Van nome (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York 18). Words may 
be adapted. “Prayer from Hansel and 
Gretel” is in The Music Hour, Fifth Book 
(Silver Burdett Co., New York 3). Vic- 
tor Record numbers for the songs are: 
“Susy, Little Susy” and “Brother, Come 
and Dance with Me”—No. 25168; “There 
Stands a Little Man”—No. 25169; “Chil- 
dren’s Prayer”—No, 22176, 








BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


| teachers, more fascinating 
} for pupils. 1500 subject, 
| 374 actual photographs jp 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals, 
Special selection of 30 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres. 
oy sive views 6x8 inches of 





atl. Send for Catalog with Prices, 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—3s} x11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 25c each. 6 for $1.00, 


COLOR CHART—Visual education for all ages. 2 

tural color subject: 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial redue. 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 876 Harrison Ave.. Kankakee. Iti 


CHRISTMAS |omaeene 
PICTURE 


' Decorative 
~ POSTERS * 
FOUR 
ORaLEt Scenes in 
Each Set 


These two Christmas Picture Poster Sets each con- 
tain 4 scenes to build up in brilliant, colorful, artis- 
tic posters. Heavy panel 12 x 36 in., with colored 
papers printed in outline and keyed for cutting and 
pasting in position. 
CHRISTMAS SET No. 705 
lo. 1 Santa Claus’ Toy Sh 
in Sleigh 












HOLY NIGHT SET No. 714 
No. 1 Mary and Joseph Enter 


o. 2 Sante Claus the cy 
with Reindeer No, 2 e Shepherds ané 
No,3 Around the Tree oir Fi 


ristmas byw, 9 No. 3 Tne Three Wise Men 
Ne. 4 Singing the Christmas No. 4 The Christ Child in the 


Manger 
Each Set 60 cents, postpaid. 
Have you our latest No, 47 


catalog? Over 8000 teaching 
aids. Sent FREE. 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL 








THIS CATALOG WILL HELP 


PLAN HANDICRAFT WORK 


ES 


Contains many ideas. A valu- 
able reference. Lists complete 
tools and materials needed for 
more than 40 crafts includ- 
ing: Leather, Metal, Art, 
Plastics, Wood, Block Print- 
ing, and Weaving. Write for 
1946 revised edition. 25¢ 
refunded on first order. 


Onaricam Hamdiona y CO., INC. 


45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANCE, N, }. 
2124 S. MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PIANO STUDENTS' 


Self-Instruction in the Chords 
“TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING ” 
24-Lesson Course on Chords for those 
who read notes, Teaches the chords by $ 50 
notes and by letter symbols, which is 


the key to “‘popular playing’. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. Send 

















10¢ for Sample Lesson. Complete ! 
WILLIAM A. OTTO 
4215 Park Avenue, Union City, N. J. Dept. BI 
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\ CHRISTMAS PLAYS | 


) Thanksgiving plays, assembly programs, enter- 
tainment material for all school occasions. 
} Send for Free New Catalog. \ 
) THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 

59 E. Van Baren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Nursery School, Kind 
Elementary Grades. 
and observation center, 
Shore near lake. Begi 
Smet courses for teachers and 
id-year term: Feb. 3. 

NATIONAL SoLLean os” EDUCATION 
Edna Baker, Pres. 61 


High School Course 


at Home 
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Edueation on Trial 
(Continued from page. 56) 


jupce—Arithmetic, guilty or not 
guilty? 

ARITHMETIC—Not guilty! 

PROSECUTOR—Arithmetic, you are 
the guilty one. You teach people to 
count money, money, and more mon- 

. When people hear about millions 
and millions, they get too greedy, too 
ambitious, and want to fight to get 
more money. 

DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Go ahead, 
Arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC—Why, I teach people 
to save their money, to invest wisely, 
and to live full lives on budgeted in- 
comes; I show them the terrible cost 
of war in order to lead them away 
from it. Don’t blame me for the 
world’s troubles. 

JuDGE—Well said, Arithmetic—I 
always liked arithmetic when I went 
to school. Don’t look at me that 
way, Mr. Prosecutor. I know a judge 
has to be impartial. Sheriff, bring 
Physical Education and Health to the 
stand, We will hear their testimony. 

(Sheriff does so, as Arithmetic 
leaves the stand.) 

PROSECUTOR (pointing first to one 
and then to the other)—You and 
your exercises! And you and your 
health studies! You want people to 
grow strong in order to make good 
soldiers out of them. You want peo- 
ple to get injured so that you can try 
out first-aid treatments on them. 

DEFENDING ATTORNEY—Tell your 
story, boys. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION—We teach 
people how to grow strong. 

HEALTH—But not to fight wars. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION—-We want 
them to be healthy and to enjoy life. 

HEALTH—Not to kill one another. 

jupce—Hear that, Jury? Now, 
Sheriff, let us hear from Language, 
Reading, Literature, and Spelling. 

(These four are brought to the 
front at one time as the two preced- 
ing Defendants ree 

PROSECUTOR (parades back and 
forth before them accusingly)—You 
are the guilty ones! War stories! 
War movies! You fill the people with 
ideas for war. 

LITERATURE—Very little of the 
world’s great literature tells of war. 
Think of Tom Sawyer, Robinson 
Crusoe, Silver Pennies, and Heidi. 

LANGUAGE—Language encourages 
friendly relations through conversa- 
tion, storytelling, and letter writing. 

READING—Reading enables people 
to study all subjects in order to learn, 
and only by learning can we gain 
respect for the opinions of others 
and avoid misunderstanding. 

SPELLING—Spelling certainly never 
caused any war! 

yupce—These four have ably de- 
fended themselves. Now there re- 
main just Music, Art, Homemaking, 
and Manual Training. What defense 
have you four to offer? 

(The last four are escorted to 
front by Sheriff as the others leave.) 

PROSECUTOR (marches angrily be- 
fore them, stopping before each one 
in turn)—Music, with your martial 
airs, you cause people to lose all sense 
of world brotherhood. Art, with your 


modern designs, you make people con- _ 
While 


fused and quarrelsome. you, 
Homemaking, teach people to be 





unreasonable in demanding delicacies 
from distant lands at whatever price. 
(Pointing to Manual Training.) And 
you teach designing of war materials 
and war machinery. 

MuUSIC—Patriotic songs need not 
lead to war. I teach waltzes, folk 
songs, and sacred music. I calm the 
spirit, bring peace to the heart. 

arT—I show beauty through the 
ages. I want nothing to do with 
war. Indeed, war destroys all that I 
have accomplished in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. - 





HOMEMAKING—I teach cooking, 
sewing, and home management so 


that homes will function more 


‘ smoothly and housewives will have 


more time for the activities of good 
citizens. I am not guilty. 

MANUAL TRAINING—TI teach that 
man can live easier and pleasanter 
if he uses his hands and tools wisely. 
He can’t have so many comforts if 
he uses my machines to make war. 

JupcE—Jury, you have heard the 
stories of all the Defendants, What 


‘is your decision? 





(Jury murmurs back and forth.) 

FOREMAN (rises)—Your Honor, we 
find the Defendants—not guilty! 

WORLD CITIZEN—But, Your Honor, 
someone must be guilty. 

DUNCE (moves his stool to center 
of stage and proudly proclaims) — 
Certainly! I am guilty! 

JupcE—Who are you? 

DUNCcE—I am the Dunce—the one 
who always gets the wrong answers. 
I hear something about boundaries in 
geography and right away I want 

(Continued on page 79) 





TELL YOUR PUPILS 


The Fascinating Story 
of New England's 


Traditional Baked Beans 


Do you know the important part that genuine 
New England baked beans played in our country’s 
early history? How Indians taught the starving 
Pilgrims to bake them? How they contributed to 
Colonial religious life? How and why they made 
New England famous? How they differ in their 
baking and better flavor from other, so-called 


baked beans? 


All this is a fascinating tale. It is a tale told 
crisply, graphically, in a handsome, new illustrated 
booklet, “Story of New England’s Traditional 
Baked Beans” now available for classroom use. 

This story is as significantly American as that 






of Plymouth Rock. It typifies 
the hard struggles of our Found- 
ing Fathers. Of sturdy Clipper 
Ship Mariners! Of Yankee fron- 
tier families who carved a na- 
tion out of hostile plains and 
prairies! And it does this in 
terms of the simple, hearty, 
wonderfully tasty food that 
provided these rugged ven- 
turers energy and stamina to 
sustain their undertakings. 


But this story is not all history. Much of it is 
practical, present-day suggestion. It contains many 
delightful menus. It details what makes New Eng- 
land’s baked beans today . . . still baked true to the 
generations-old recipe . . .so much more palatable, 
flavorful and appetizing than other kinds. And it 
describes how these baked beans are still baked 


traditionally, all day long, with lots of pork and 


Dept. 105 
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Burnham & Morrill Company 


Portland 2, Maine 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge ( ) copies 
of your handsome, instructive booklet, “Story of New 
England’s Traditional Baked Beans.” 
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spicy sauces, in brick ovens and open bean pots. 

Doesn’t all this sound interesting? If you agree, 
we will be glad to send you . . . as long as our supply 
lasts ...as many copies of this booklet, free, as you 
can use to advantage. 


FILL OUT THIS — 
COUPON AND 
MAIL IT TO US 


TODAY! 
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“1 KEEP SCHOOLROOM PAPERS NEATLY 
AND SECURELY FASTENED WITH 


@ School teachers’ desi«s have a faculty for 
getting buried with all sorts of papers. 
Examination papers and homework are fre- 
waste of time can be eliminated forever with 
Ace Stapling Equip- 
ment. In a jiffy papers 
are neatly and securely 
fastened. For as little 
as $i» you and your 
pupils can enjoy this 
great convenience. 

> Slightly higher Weet of Rockies 


SOLD THRU DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Here at last is LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE... the newer, more scientifically 
thorough successor to the A-200 oint- 
ment. 


IDEAL FOR USE ON CHILDREN 


When called on to recommend a 
remedy for sporadic cases of head lice 
...A-200 PYRINATE is the easy an- 
swer to an embarrassing problem. So 
simple to use—no more fuss than a 
quick shampoo; and it doesn’t harm 
clothing. 


The advantages of LIQUID A-200 
PYRINATE are many! It KILLS ON 
CONTACT ...it KILLS THE EGGS... it 
is NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaves no tell-tale odor! A-200 
has a soothing shampoo effect, leaving 
the hair soft and pliable, changing 
neither the color nor texture of the 


Ask for the new clinically tested 
parasiticide ... LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE, developed under medical super- 
vision and perfected under the most 
hair. Fabrics, too, are left unharmed. _ careful clinical control. At your drug 
A-200 has a pleasant odor. store, 79¢. 


One of the 225 products prepared by McKesson & Robbins for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous for Quality Fince 1833 
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Pop Goes the Corn! 
(Continued from page 73) 


pop corn by the fireside, sing songs, 
and have a grand old time. 

BETTY—Goody! Goody! 

MILLIE—Well, let’s take off our 
wraps and get ready for supper. 

FARMER JOHN—Come to think of 
it, 'm hungry. 

sAM—So am I, 

BETTY—So am I. 

(Farmer John and his family go 
off stage. Other Snowflakes dance 
off, leaving the first one.) 

(Salty goes up to Snowflake.) 

SNOWFLAKE—Don’t come too close 
or I'll melt. 

SALTY—Thank you, Snowflake, for 
your help. 

SNOWFLAKE—It was nothing at all. 
You are the one to be congratulated. 
You had a good idea. The storm kept 
the family at home and now they’re 
ready to pop some corn. Yes, indeed. 
Your idea was a good one. But, then, 
it isn’t any wonder. After all, your 
rank is that of a colonel and yet 
you've never been in the army. I 
salute you, Colonel Popcorn. (She 
does so, and dances off stage awhile 
Salty bows, and then struts back to 
the others.) 

BUMPY—Humph! You needn't 
strut! I’m a colonel, too. 

BUTTERY—Oh, Bumpy, I never did 
see anybody as unhappy as you are. 
Pll bet that when the time comes you 
won't even pop. 

BUMPY—We'll see about that. 


SCENE 2 


(Farmer John and his family are 
gathered about the fireplace.) 

MILLIE—It’s good to be home on a 
night like this. It’s so cosy here by 
the fireplace. 

FARMER JOHN—I'm glad we didn’t 
go to town. 

SAM—May we get the popcorn 
now? 

BETTY—May we, Mother? 

MILLiE—Of course, children. 

(Betty and Sam go off stage and 
come back with Popcorn Kernels, 
who form a circle and dance to the 
tune of “Pop Goes the Weasel.” The 
second time the tune is played, 
Whitey and Buttery leave the circle 
and approach the fire. As the pianist 
plays the note for “pop” they put on 
white caps, and then rejoin circle.) 

FARMER JOHN—That’s fine-looking 
popcorn. My, it smells good! 

BETTY—May we eat some? 

MILLE—After a little. 

(The third time the tune is played, 
Poppy and Parchy do the same as the 
first two. did.) 

FARMER JOHN—What beautiful 
white popcorn! 

SAM—May we eat some now? 

MILLIE—Not just yet. Let’s wait 
until the popping is all finished. 

(The fourth time the tune is 
played, Salty and Bumpy do the same 
as the others, but Bumpy does not 
“pop,” i.e., he does not put on a cap. 
They rejoin the circle.) 

BETTY—Now may we eat some? 

FARMER JOHN—There’s one that 
didn’t pop. Let’s try it again. 

(The tune is played again and 
Bumpy approaches the fire alone, but 
he does not “pop.”) 

FARMER JOHN—Throw this one 
out, children. It isn’t any good. 






(Betty and Sam take Bumpy of 
stage.) 

MILLIE—Will you get the sal, 
John, while I go for the butter? 


FARMER JOHN—Yes,~ Millie, of 
course. 

(They go off stage in opposite di. 
rections.) 

SALTY—It was too bad about 
Bumpy. 


PARCHY—They did give him a sec. 
ond chance, but it didn’t do any 


wHiTey—I don’t think he ever 
would have popped. He just wasn't 
the popping sort. 

BUTTERY—I see what you mean, 
He was the unhappy sort. 

poppy—But the rest of us have 
had our wish. 

POPCORN KERNELS (sing and danc 
to tune “Pop Goes the Weasel”)— 
We're freshly popped and white a 

can be; 
Soon we will be eaten. 
The night is cold, the fire feels good. 
Pop, goes the kernel! 


EpiTrortaL Note: “Turkey in the 
Straw” may be found in Universal 
School Music Series, Grade IV, by 


Walter Damrosch and others, published 
by Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Ine, 
New York 3. “Pop Goes the Wea. 
sel” appears in Merry Music, edited by 
Theresa Armitage and others, published 
by C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston 16. 


The Visual Element 
in Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page 30) 


record. The review is a playing or 
singing by individual pupils or group: 
of pupils. A selection originally 
heard as played by an orchestra or 
piano may be repeated as an accor- 
dion or flute number. A preliminary 
rehearsal is held and the class selects 
the pupil artists to play for the next 
assembly, 

The review assembly begins with 
a recall, directed by the teacher, of 
the original presentation of the com- 
position. Pupils from other classes 
are given an opportunity to com- 
ment on what they remember and to 
say why various aspects of the pro- 
duction were in harmony with the 
music. Then, using easel stands, two 
pupils post signs having the title and 
composer of the selection printed in 
large letters. These remain in view 
throughout the introduction and the 
performance. The same pupils give 
a more extended discussion of the 
piece and its composer than was given 
at the first hearing. This second pe- 
riod is more in the nature of a study 
period and the reports emphasiz 
“what we should remember” rather 
than just “what we are about to 
hear.” Then the pupil artist ren- 
ders the selection. 

In the course of presenting and re- 
viewing the four selections for which 
one class is usually responsible, pupils 
have an opportunity to engage in 
several types of activity—planning 
and suggesting; singing, playing, of 
dancing; painting, sewing, or con- 
struction; research; public speaking. 
The fact that these are co-operative 
activities adds to their educative val- 
ue. If different classes contribute to 
a series of assembly programs, the en- 
tire school becomes acquainted, under 
enjoyable circumstances, with a con- 
siderable body of music. 





imby of The Talking Books 
rhe salt, (Continued from page 53) 
ter? 

illie, of BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Little Pear, by Eleanor F. Lattimore 


osite di. (Harcourt Brace). 
Pablo of Mexico, by C. Elizabeth 
1 abou Yeaton (Lyons & Carnahan). 


p-Penny and His Little Red Cart, by 


m 2 sec-@ Amy W. Stone (Lothrop, Lee & 

do any Shepard). Penny-Wag appears in 
this book. 

he ever Cecily G. and the Nine Monkeys, by 

t wasnt Hans A. Rey (Houghton -Mifflin). 
The speech about this book in the 

u mean @ play is given as the child who read 
it remembered the story. 

us have Sonny Elephant, by Madge A. 
Bingham (Little Brown). Tippy 

1d dance 


. appears in this book. 

asel”)—H tittle House, by Virginia Lee Burton 

white as (Houghton Mifflin). 

Three Rings, a Circus Book, by Paul 
Brown (Scribner). 











Is good. 


yin te Our Thanksgiving 
ial (Continued from page 52) 


ze, Ine, 
ie Wea. 
dited by 
ublished 
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FATHER—Mother, I think it should 
be your turn. : 

MOTHER—All right. I’m ready. 
(She draws a picture of a pumpkin 
out of the box.) The pumpkin! I’m 

t glad I drew the pumpkin. I read 
a about it just the other day. (She 
ION = Bigives her talk.) 

) (All applaud.) 

JoHN—Mother, I’m so glad that 
you drew the pumpkin. None of us 
could have told that interesting story 
about the origin of pumpkin pie. 

MOTHER—Thank you, John. By 
the way, isn’t it John’s turn? 

HELEN—Yes, I believe it is. Come 
on, John, help yourself. 

JOHN—Might as well do it now. 
(He draws a picture of a Pilgrim 
house.) Oh, this is my lucky day! 
When my teacher told us how the 
Pilgrims lived, I was so interested 
that I went to the encyclopedia and 
tread alt about their houses. (He 
describes a Pilgrim dwelling.) 

(All applawd.) 


ying or 
groups 
iginally 
stra of 

accor- 
iminary 

selects 
he next 


is with 
her, of 
e Ccom- 
Classes 
) com- 
and to 
le pro- 


th the ot ee ll work, John. 

ds, two =maset—Helen, aren’t you going 
tle and H to give a talk? 

ated inf} HELEN—Yes, but I'll be last. Bob, 
nh vieW Hhere you are. (Holds out box to 
nd the him.) 

ls give} sop—Everyone’s done so fine, I'm 


of the Bi afraid T'll be the dud! 


$ given HELEN—Oh, no, you won’t. Come 
nd pe- fon, draw! 

study # sop (draws, and then, at sight of 
Dhasizt i ¢ picture of an Indian in his hand, be 


heaves a sigh of relief )—The Indian! 
I know a lot about Indians! They 
were the first Americans. (He con- 
tinues to discuss the Indian and his 


jut 0 
tC ren- 


nd re Bf connection with the first Thanksgiv- 
which 9 ing Day.) 

pupis § (All applaud.) 

ge B MABEL—And Bob was afraid he'd 
inning # not know anything about his subject! 


ng, oF HELEN—He did very well. Now, 
com BTve almost forgotten what’s left. 
aking. (Draws.) Oh, yes, this picture of a 
tative & Pilgrim man and woman was meant 
e val- I to remind us to talk about the clothes 


ute (0 BE they wore. (She gives her talk.) 

he en- FATHER—Very interesting, Helen. 
—_ (All applaud.) 

_ con- 


_ HELEN—Thank you, Father. And 
now, let us close our program by 


singing “America.” But, before we 
sing, I want to thank Mother for her 
fine idea of celebrating a traditional 
Thanksgiving. I have never had a 
lovelier time. 

MOTHER—Thank you, Helen. I 
liked your program very much, In 
fact I think that this has been the 
most beautiful Thanksgiving we have 
ever spent together. 

(They stand and sing and the au- 
dience stands and joins them.) 


Miss Muffet Eats 


(Continued from page 51) 


OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
(enters, carrying a bowl)—Here’s a 
bowl of broth that was left after I 
put all my children to bed. I’m sor- 
ry there wasn’t some bread left too. 
(Places bowl in front of Miss Muffet.) 

(Spider comes out part way.) 

TOMMY TUCKER (enters, carrying 
a big plate of white bread)—Never 
mind, Miss Muffet, I’ve brought you 
half of my white bread and butter. ~ 
(Puts it on table in front of her.) 

QUEEN (enters, carrying a jar of 
honey) —Here’s a nice little jar of 
honey to go with your bread. That’s 
the way I like to eat it. (Puts jar 
on table.) 

(Spider creeps a little closer.) 

JACK SPRAT AND WIFE (enter, car- 
rying a large platter)—We brought 
you some meat. 

JACK sPRAT—See this good piece 
of lean. 

wireE—And here’s a good piece of 
fat too. Now let’s see you lick the 
platter clean! 

(They place it on table in front 
of Miss Muffet.) 

(Spider creeps a little closer.) 

JACK HORNER (enters, bearing a 
pie)—And here’s my Christmas Pie! 
When you finish your broth and 
white bread and butter and honey 
and meat, we'll each stick in our 
thumbs and pull out some plums. 
You'll enjoy those plums. I do! 
(Places pie on table as Jack-a-Dandy 
enters.) 

JACK-A-DANDY—Yes, you will like 
plums much better than you did 
curds and whey. Here’s a plum cake 
for you, and some sugar candy too. 
I just bought them at the grocer’s, 
(Puts them on table.) 

(Spider creeps a little closer.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—There, who could 
want a nicer supper? You won't cry 
any more, will you, Miss Muffet? 

Miss MUFFET—Cry! With four 
desserts! Why, I never had even one 
dessert before! I’m glad that big spi- 
der came along and frightened me! 
Maybe he was hungry too. Maybe he 
only wanted some of my curds and 
whey. If he came back now, I'd give 
him a tart. 

(Spider creeps close and reaches up 
his hand to Miss Muffet, who gives 
him a tart, and a smile.) 

(Polly enters with teakettle and 
small cups. She puts cups on table 
and pours tea into them.) 

POLLY—Here, help yourselves, ev- 
erybody! This might as well be a 
tea party. 

(Miss Muffet busies herself eating 
her supper. Characters each take a 


cup of tea. Mother Goose passes the 
tray of tarts. They all stand about 
sipping tea and nibbling tarts.) 


















AN ADVENTURE IN 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


IN A LIVELY CARTOON-READER 


ORE and more teachers are talking about the value of 
M using good, informative cartoons in teaching. They know 
that this is a good way to add new interest to a lesson and to 
hold pupils’ attention. They are also finding that the picture- 
plus-text approach of cartoons is especially effective in helping 
slow students retain information. 


The cartoon treatment 1s proving especially effective in handling 
scientific subjects. For example, the new Cartoon-Reader, “Man- 
Made Miracle” for Grades 4-6, gives important facts about one 
of our basic clothing materials — rayon —in an accurate, yet 
highly entertaining manner. Teachers all over the country are 
using this booklet — 100,000 copies were ordered in two 
months’ time! 


If you have hesitated to approach the study of rayon because 
you lacked properly graded teaching material and up-to-date 
facts, we think you will find this new booklet helpful. Along 
with the Cartoon-booklet, there is an easy-to-use Lesson Plan, 
geared to grades 4-6, and a teacher’s Reference Leaflet giving 
additional information on rayon. All of this material is avail- 
able free of charge. 
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Colthidin shonin eoremysn sntacial on rayon is ales nelle 
for other elementary grades: 


Reader-Coloring Book for Students 
Grades 1 to 3 Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leafiet 
“Rayon Quiz” for Students 
Grades 7 to 9 | Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Reference Booklet for Teacher and Student 


USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 
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CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION — 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 Fifth Avenue « New York 1,N. Y, 
*Reg. U. S, Pat, Of. 
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FALSE IDEA °F) 


@ Julius Caesar was j 
an Emperor of Rome. 


TRUE FACTS 


@ Great general and 
statesman though he 
was, Julius Caesar was 
never a Roman Em- 
peror. The Empire of 
ancient Rome was not 
founded by Augustus 
until 27 B.C.—17 years 
after Caesar's assassin- 
ation! 
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FALSE IDEA 


@ A laxative must be 
strong and bad-tasting 
to be effective. 


















































TRUE FACTS 












@ Actually a laxative § 
can taste good and act 
gently... 
effective. In fact, this 
description fits Ex-Lax 
perfectly! 


























Ex-Lax is pleasant to take—tastes just 
like fine chocolate. It’s pleasant-acting, 
too—dependable and effective, yet very 
gentle. Not too strong, not too mild, Ex- 
Lax has become known as the “Happy 
Medium” laxative. 






The laxative ingredient in Ex-Lax is 
used extensively by physicians for children 
as well as adults. Tests made at a state 
university medical college have shown it 
to be as free from deleterious effects as 
any laxative available in 
medicine. No wonder Ex- 

Lax is the trusted favorite 
in millions of American 
homes...the largest selling 
laxative in the world today! 









FREE — to Teachers! 


We will be glad to send you—with our 
compliments—an informative booklet, 
W’ bat Modern Research Has Found Out 
About Phenolphthalein’’. Simply address 
& post card to: 


EX-LAX, INC.—Dep't IN-3 
423 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


poccc-ccc 
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A Festival Honoring Demeter 


(Continued from page 54) 


And prays for rain and sunshine— 

He brings tribute to Demeter. 

He who cuts the grain and she who 
gleans it 

Bring of their golden sheaves 

To the giver of grain. 

And the maid gathering fruits of the 
vine and tree, 

Purple grapes, rosy pomegranates, 

And melons ripened by Apollo’s 
sun— 

This maid brings tribute to Demeter. 

And the olive gatherer and the honey 
gatherer bring tribute. 

And all who gather what grows and 
becomes ripe upon the earth 

Bring tribute to Demeter. 

(As the last of the Gift Bearers 
reaches the stage, the Choir sings 
“The Shepherd Boy,” a folk song. ) 

PRIESTESSES— 

Sing songs of gladness to Demet, 

Sing songs of praise. 

She has given us a good harvest; 

She has given us food for the dark 
months, 

CHORUS— 

Sing praises. Strike the lyre. 

Sing praises to the lyre. 

The harvest is gathered, 

The good harvest. 

Strike the tympanum and sound the 
flute. 

Our mother hath fed us once again. 

(Choir sings “To the Home of My 
Beloved.” ) 

(Dancing Girls do a simple inter- 
pretive barefoot dance. “Afternoon 
of a Faun,” by Debussy, is swggested 
as the music.) 

(Priestesses, 
kneel.) 

ALL— 
Accept, O great Demeter, 

This homage from thy children. 

SECOND PRIESTESS— 

Now comes the dark of the year. 
Now is thy loneliness come upon thee. 
Now wilt thou rest from thy labors, 
Calling always in thy heart— 

SPECIAL CHORUS (arms out)— 
Persephone! 

Persephone! 
Persephone! 

(Chorus may be divided into three 
sections for this last speech; each 
should be lower and softer in tone 
than the one before it.) 

(All stand.) 

PRIESTESSES— 

For in the days long past, Demeter 
bore 

A daughter. 
she grew. 

The springtime of the world was 
with us then. 
The rain was gentle and no cold 
winds blew. 
Green were the hills. 
laughed and sang. 

The hearts of men were young and 
free from care. 

Earth mother, good Demeter, labored 
long, 

And sweet Persephone, her daughter 
fair, 

Danced on the hills. And where she 
trod, there flowers grew. 

(Soft music. If “Afternoon of a 
Faun” has been used, it may be re- 
peated. Persephone enters slowly from 
the left. She dances across the front 
of the stage, kneeling to pick flow- 
ers, counting them, whirling lightly. 


Chorus, and Choir 


Lovely as the flowers 


The rivers 


| 
) Earth’s people cold and hungry, and 


Gradually she moves over toward 
right front where Plwto waits, al- 
though she does not see him until the 
moment when he throws his cloak 
around her.) 
SPECIAL CHORUS. (as Persephone 
dances)—- 
Springtime in the world, and sweet 
Persephone! 
Sunshine was in her hair and soft 
mists lay 
About her shoulders like a silken 
veil. 
There on the hills she danced—and 
flowers grew. 
THIRD PRIESTESS— 
And good Demeter watched her 
daughter play, 
Proudly and lovingly, the while she 
went 
Her busy way—helping the crops to 
grow, 
Watching the young lambs, blessing 
hearths, nor knew 
other eyes than 
watching too. 
SPECIAL CHORUS (agifated)— 


That hers were 


» Beware, Demeter! From black depths 


of earth 
The dark king looks upon Persephone 
And finds her fair. 

PRIESTESSES— 

Spring on the hills. 
play—and one 

Dark shade against the sun where 
Pluto waits. 
(Pluto enters from right, stealth- 
ily, with cloak raised in left hand to 
hide his face. He advances halfway 
to center front and stands waiting 
while Persephone whirls nearer.) 
SPECIAL CHORUS (excited)— 
Oh, look, Persephone! Come not so 
close! 

Doom waits upon thy dancing foot- 
steps there; 

Tears for thy mother. 

(During the last speech Persephone 
unwittingly comes close to Pluto. 
He throws his cloak around her and 
they exit right with measured foot- 
steps.) 

PRIESTESSES— 

She goes. Earth yawns and into its 
abyss 

Vanishes all the laughter of the 
spring. 

(Chorus and Choir kneel.) 

SPECIAL cHoRUS (sadly)— 

Weep, weep, Demeter. Mourn thy 
stolen child, 

And curse the earth. The vile, the 
traitor earth! 
Apollo, veil thy sun! 

skies! 
Bitter winds blow across the barren 
fields 
And let the burden of thy wailing be, 
“Persephone! 
Persephone! 
Persephone!” 

‘(During next speech Chorus and 
Choir stand with palms up—arms 
high.) 

FIRST PRIESTESS 
Now Zeus looks down from high 

Olympus—sees 


Young lambs at 


Weep, leaden 


calls 
The mother from her mourning, and 
the black 
Abductor from the realms in which 
he lives. 
(Continued on page 79) 









FOLLOW THE sUN TO 
AI0 


THIS friendly, hospitable area invites you to 
have more fun in the Sunland this year. Bright, 
warm days will add to the enjoyment of 
hundreds of new and interesting sights and 
activities awaiting you on every hand in this 
romantic, scenic, historic playground. Gay, 
colorful, different Old Mexico in- 
vites you abroad, just across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso. Here the real 
Old West lives vividly on amid mod- 
ern comforts. Carlsbad Caverns and 
Big Bend National Parks; 
White Sands, Gila and Chi- 
ricahua National Monu- 
ments are Sunland Attrac- 
tions. 
Write for new 
torial Sun- 
and litera- 
ture. If’s free, 
of course. | 
We'll gladly 
assist with 
reservations. 


Remarkable 
Religious 
Portrait 


10 





only $1.00 





mas, Easter, Weddings, Confirmations, etc. 
treasure to keep forever. 


Sorry, no stamps. 
HOLY PICTURE COMPANY 


Dept, IN-1 P.O. Box 160 
STATION W, NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


















) POSTCARDS 


A magnificent col- 
ored portrait of 
Christ. Almost mi- 
raculously His eyes 


ap to open, 
follow you, and 
288i «close. 


Ideal arom to mail to friends and relatives for Christ- 
8 A religiow 
SEND ONLY $1.00. 





Callouses 


Doctor’s Speedy Relief 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing,protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly 
removing callouses. Get a 
box today. Cost but a trifle. 










Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O’Hig- 
gins, Dom Pedro II, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; 


$1.00, minimum order. Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. N 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 








PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


also other plays. 35¢ each—three plays for |. 














Wedding= 2 ataag cavelopes. 


mitation Engraved $5.0 
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Write Sa ov 
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Sir 
Six 
Six 


-—— 


-_ manien. as eee ond Ont ae 


br: @ A Festival Honoring 


: Demeter 
wntak 


(Continued from page 78) 
es you to 


SPECIAL CHORUS— 


; What hast thou eaten, sweet 
Se Persephone, 
ights ang fg since first thou passed within those 
ad in hb ebon walls? 
ind. Gay, Six = as rosy as thy lips do doom 
ee. 





Six months on earth and six in 
Pluto’s halls. 
PRIESTESSES— 

‘Obedient to Zeus, Persephone 
"Comes forth each year. From Pluto’s 
* arms she comes. 

_ SPECIAL CHORUS— 

“And earth sings out in gladness at 

4 her touch. 

New leaves swell in their buds and 
open forth. 

And where she steps, once more the 

flowers grow. 

Then the earth mother works her 

miracle, 

Birth, growth, and good fulfillment 

round the year, 

And thankful people glean the rip- 

ened ear. 

Now come again the gray and lonely 

days, 

And now into her gloomy prison 

enters she, 

While winds that whispered welcome 

in the spring 


Now wail, “Persephone! Persephone!” 
arkable B But as she does her penance, hope is 
ligious there. 
rtrait Each year when her dark master sets 

her free 
10 It rises with her to the light again, 
CARDS § And once more mortals lift their eyes 
r $1.00 eo ae 
tificent eo Spring dancing on the hillside, while 
portrait of 
Almost mi- a glee 
> an Of breezes calls, “Persephone!” 
you, «i Spring comes again, Demeter; rest 


and wait. 
ALL (singing)—Demeter (c) 
wait (c-e). 





Note: “Chorale” may be found in the 
book entitled Play a Tune from the 
“World of Music” series published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston 17. “The Shepherd 
Boy” is in The Music of Early Greece, 
Book 6 of “Growing Up with Music,” 
published by Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 14 
W. Lake St., Chicago. “To the Home of 
My Beloved” is in Music Highways and 
Byways in the “Music Hour” series pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Co., New York 3. 
“Afternoon of a Faun” is on Victor 
Record No, 6481. 


Activities to Improve 
Speech 
(Continued from page 34) 


featuring news of school and commu- 
nity events, what’s happening in the 
world today, and interesting items 
gathered from science, social studies, 
nature, or other areas. Dramatiza- 
tions are always popular—short scenes 
from books that are being read in 
and out of class, stories behind songs, 
and biographical sketches of great 
' men of science. Music may be of- 
fered, and quiz programs may cover 
_ every subject. 
' — But remember, radio speech must 
_ be the best possible. Radio voices 
_ must be pleasant and resonant. Radio 
timing must be perfect. The listen- 
ing audience, who hear the broadcast 
coming from an adjoining cloakroom, 
from behind a screen, or from 


. rear of the room, will judge the suc- 








cess of the program by the voices and 
articulation, as well as by pronunci- 
ation. No matter how good the con- 
tent may be, unless it is heard and 
understood, it is not effective. 

Announcers on the major net- 
works must pass tongue-twister tests 
in articulation to make sure their 
vowels and consonants will sound 
well on the air. Pupils will enjoy 
making tongue twisters, too, after 
trying their luck with these old fa- 
vorites: 

A big. black bug bit a big black 
bear. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pick- 
led peppers. 

She sells sea shells by the seashore. 


Education on Trial 


(Continued from page 75) 


to fight to protect or extend them. 
I juggle figures in arithmetic and 
make it seem that someone has more 
money than I have—so I get ready 
to fight him—even though we both 
may lose everything as a result. Oh, 
I'm a great one, I am! Everything 
Prosecutor said about the school sub- 
jects is true when I am with them. 
I cause wars. I admit it. I am the 
guilty one. 

JupcE—Ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury, you have heard the testi- 
mony. What is your verdict. 

yJuRY (stands)—Guilty! 

WORLD CITIZEN (to Dunce)—Your 
sentence ought to be very severe. 

DUNCE—Oh, it won’t do any good 
to sentence me! I am all over the 
world. You can’t oxgemme all of me 
to put in jail. 

WORLD CITIZEN—He’s right, Your 
Honor. What can be done about it? 

SOCIAL LIVING (comes forward)— 
I believe I have the answer—at least 
in part. I am called Social Living. 
Because I am not a subject which can 
be found between the covers of a 
textbook, my importance is often not 
fully realized. As has been pointed 
out during the trial today, it is pos- 
sible to learn, from the same school 
subjects, half truths which lead to 
war or whole truths which point 
toward peace. It is my privilege to 
help children see the whole truth by 
acting as a kind of interpreter for the 
various parts of the curriculum. 

JUDGE (rises)—Thank you, Social 


Living. I think you have helped our 


World Citizen here to understand 
why the school subjects—Geography, 
History, and the rest—are not really 
guilty of causing wars. As far as 
education is concerned, wars are 
caused by misunderstandings—as you 
put it “half truths, instead of whole 
truths.” The Dunces of the world 
should not be sentenced either, for 
they are simply the victims of a kind 
of education that has not included 
Social Living. We look forward to 
the time when the schools of all the 
nations will teach not only subjects 
out of textbooks but an interpreta- 
tion of those subjects based on the 


whole meaning of life in a civilized , 


society. When that is done there will 
no longer be any cause for war. 


EpiToriaL Note: It may be well to 
call your pupils’ attention ‘to the fact 
that whereas this play has captured the 
atmosphere and something of the for- 
mality of the courtroom, official jury- 
trial procedure has not been consistently 
followed, 











than cash 


wherever you travel... 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They're spendable anywhere you travel—in the United States 
or abroad — at shops, gasoline stations and tourist camps, 
at railroad, airline or steamship ticket offices. No thief, no 
finder of your Travelers Checks can use your funds. For your 
signature, put on them when you buy them, and your counter 
signature, put on when you spend them, identify YOU ALONE 
as the rightful owner. Prompt refund if lost or stolen un- 
countersigned. Backed by one of the world’s greatest banks. 
In denominations of $10 — $20 — $50 and $100. Cost only 
75¢ per $100. 


BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK! 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Gast ina Wérled Wide Bearchiongs 


BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WELCH ALLYN 


AUBURN, N. Y. 








“> A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS ¢, MAIL 






L. C. Denison, Ia. 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


“Thanks to 


education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—‘I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


A. I. 8. Fairbury, Nebr.—‘If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


- 
e~, 


ue yous augnatwee only. / 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
LOW RATES .. . QUICK SERVICE 


When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 
comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed, Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted. 


From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
est only for the actual time you use the money. 


Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
—no obligation. 





MUTUAL LOAN CO. --4 
\ Attention JUNE ALLEN l 
i Door 6, Frances Bidg., SIOUX CITY, IA. | 


Without obligation, send me details on Teach- 

ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. I 
I 
I 
l 
l 
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Developing Interest in Reading 
(Continued from page 27) 


3. Dramatic expression should be a 
part of the literature program. Since 
dramatic expression encourages ¢x- 
pansion of ideas, freedom for creative 
power to work, and clear thinking, 
the program should be enriched with 
a variety of types of literature as a 
foundation for dramatic expression. 

The most elementary form of 
dramatization is dramatic play— 
those imitative or make-believe activ- 
ities of the child when he pretends 
to be an animal, an object, or a per- 
son other than himself. This spon- 
taneous form of expression should be 
given much encouragement, since it 
may develop gradually into more or- 
ganized dramatization of rhymes and 
stories. 

If a teacher tells stories pleasingly 
and with dramatic expression, she 
will build up an appreciation of good 
literature which will lead the chil- 
dren naturally into interpreting and 
dramatizing some of the stories or 
parts of books which they particular- 
ly enjoy. If stories are told so that 
the pupils live them, dramatization— 
which is an emotional expression of 
the listener’s appreciation and under- 
standing—will come about naturally. 

Pantomime and puppetry should be 
employed frequently as part of the 
literary program. In kindergarten 
and first grade, the mitten type of 
puppet may be used to enact many 
of the Mother Goose rhymes. 

To most teachers, dramatization 
means some sort of procedure which 
will eventually culminate in an en- 
tertainment for an audience. This 
outcome is not always necessary. 
With children in the lower grades, 
the greatest benefit comes from spon- 
taneous dramatizations and extremely 
simple settings. It must be remem- 
bered that the major contribution of 
the dramatization does not lie in 
achieving a finished product but in 
bringing about child development 
through original expression and ac- 
tion, and in providing opportunity 
for planning and group discussion. 

For the kindergarten and first 
grade, stories which lend themselves 
easily to dramatization are the stand- 
ard animal tales, such as “The Three 
Little Pigs,” “Henny-Penny,” “The 
Three Bears,” and “Peter Rabbit.” 

If teachers are alert to the dra- 
matic scenes and episodes in the books 
and stories which they read or tell, 
and if they express themselves dra- 
matically, the children will sense 
those qualities and show a desire to 
dramatize the stories. The adoption 
of Mowgli into the Seeonee Wolf 
Pack was dramatized by one third 
grade with feeling and enjoyment 
after the story had been read to them 
several times. ‘The idea came from 
the children. 

4, Ample time should be provided to 
carry on an adequate program in lit- 
erature. Exposing children to varied 
and excellent books is one of the best 
ways to develop a taste for reading, 
but this is not all. One of the prob- 
lems that the teacher: must face is 
how to allow the necessary time to 
teach literature adequately, While 
many of the stories and books can be 
read or told at odd moments, or even 


during activity periods when there is 


a strong need or appropriate occasion 
for them, there is still a need for 
specified literature period every day 
in the week. Such an arrangement 
means that a teacher will be mor 
likely to plan a definite course which 
she will attempt to follow through 
the year. 

The teacher who uses this period 

to make literature a joyous experience 
for her pupils will accomplish much 
more than she will if she depends on 
spasmodic urges to present the sub- 
ject. The literature period should 
serve as a relaxation from other forms 
of endeavor and should become one 
of the high lights of the day. On 
some days there will be telling of 
stories, on other days reading from 
books; and again the giving of poetry 
either by teacher or children. Several 
days in succession will perhaps be de- 
voted to puppet plays, pantomimes, 
or dramatizations of stories. While 
some of these activities may fall 
within the period devoted to lan- 
guage, nevertheless the provision of 
a literature period in the daily sched- 
ule will tend to prevent neglect of 
this phase of work. 
§. Some desirable means of evalu. 
tion showld be encouraged by the 
teachers, In kindergarten and early 
first grade, it is doubtful whether 
any check-up is needed except to ob- 
serve the extent to which children 
turn to the books that are provided 
as suitable for their interests and 
their stage of reading progress. 

In the third grade, each child may 
keep his own notebook, in which he 
records his reading. The teacher may 
have on file a card for each child, 
containing information about the 
title and author of each book read, 
and the date on which he finished it. 
If the pupil makes any comments 
about a book, these should be added 
to the card record. 

Some teachers have developed ob- 
jective tests by which to check com- 
prehension of material. These usually 
take the form of mimeographed sheets 
for the pupils to fill out. The desira- 
bility of using this means of evalua- 
tion is questionable, since it may tend 
to make reading a task instead of a 
pleasure. Such evaluation should not 
be carried on in the primary grades 
at any rate. 

Much more vital evidence of the 
success of the literature program is 
the interest shown by the children, 
(1) when they use the reading table 
to look up stories or books referred 
to in class discussion, (2) when they 
bring books from home to show to 
the other children, (3) when they 
want to read aloud some interesting 
story or part of a book, or give book 
reports, and (4) when they partici- 
pate in spontaneous and informal dis- 
cussions concerning books or stories. 
Appreciative remarks and all com- 
ments made when books are shown to 
the group by members of the class 
constitute a pertinent phase of an 
evaluation program. For example: 
“She forgot to tell us the name of 
the book.” “I can tell that story.” 
“T have that book too.” Such evi- 
dences of interest are important aids 
in judging whether the literature pro- 
gram is fulfilling its real purpose, 
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14. Write a play about Robin Hood. 
25. Prepare a medieval fair. Hold it 
in your classroom. 

26. Make a stained-glass window, 

17. Carve gargoyles from wood, or 
model them from clay. 

28. Make an “old” book, using manu- 
sript writing on brown wrapping 
paper. 

29. Collect samples of writing mate- 
rials. Show how they were used. 

30. Make a frieze showing a Crusade. 
31. Write a “diary” telling about a 
Crusade, 

32. Read the Prologue to The Can- 
terbury Tales, in modern English. 
Explain what pilgrimages were and 
how they influenced travel. 

33. Make a chart showing how fam- 
ily names developed from the guild 
system. 

34. Make models of machines used to 
storm castles. 

E. For each child-—Make copies of 
the following part of the unit and 
distribute a copy to each child as a 
work sheet, or print it on the black- 
board or on a large chart. Revise 
this scheme to meet your needs. 


In Medieval Times 


Name of pupil Date 


“The knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, 
we trust.” 
(Adapted from “The 
Tomb,” by Coleridge.) 





Knight’s 


We Travel Back in History— 

1. When we speak of medieval 
times, what do we mean? 

2. What is meant by the Middle 
Ages? 

3. When did this period begin and 
when did it end in history? 

4. Before beginning this study, 
what do you think of when you hear 
the phrase, Medieval Times or Middle 
Ages? List these thoughts. 

5. Collect as many pictures as pos- 
sible. Mount them neatly. 

6. On a map of Europe designate 
the area where medieval civilization 


developed. 


7. Make a time chart (in class). 


We Visit a Castle— 

1. Describe a castle. Draw a plan, 
or find as many pictures as you can. 
Why were castles necessary? 

2. What was life like in the castle? 
How did the lord and his family live? 
What was his-court like? How did 
he rule? 

3. How did a man become a 
knight? What training did he have? 

4. In diary form, describe a week 
in a lord’s, a lady’s, or a knight’s tife. 
(Include a knight’s work, play, tour- 
naments, battles, food, and armor.) 

5. Who were the troubadours and 
minstrels? 

6. Consult the list of Activities 
and Projects found posted on the bul- 
letin board. You will find many in- 
teresting things to do. 


We Visit the Lord’s Manor— 

1. In your reading you must have 
read these words: feudal, serf, man- 
or, vassal, slave, and fief. Be sure 
you know what each word means. 


In Medieval Times 
(Continued from page 36) 


2. Lay out a manor on a piece of 
paper (or you may make a model). 
Be prepared to explain the various 
parts of a manorial estate. 

5. What rules governed the people 
under the overlords? Do you con- 
sider such rules fair or unfair? De- 
fend your statements, 

4. Describe what you would do if 
you were to spend a week as a serf 
in a manor. Describe the foods you 
would eat, the games you would play, 
the work you would have to perform. 

5. What interesting stories have 
you read about life in a manor? 


We Visit Monasteries and Churches— 

1. Why were monasteries estab- 
lished? What part did they play in 
the life of the medieval people? 

2. Describe life in a monastery. 

3. Why did the peasants of that 
time turn toward the Church for 
support and understanding? What 
did the monks do to aid? 

4. Name some great cathedrals 
built in medieval days and still used; 
others built in modern times. What 
are stained-glass windows? Have 
we afy in our community? What 
are Gothic-style buildings? Describe 
gargoyles. Why were they used? 

5. Who were the scribes and what 
did they do? 


We Go to a Town— 

1. Why, when, and where did 
towns grow? Who lived there? 

2. How could towns develop and 
make their own rules? 

3. Describe life in a medieval 
town. What would a fair be like? 
The market? 

4. Why was trade carried on in 
villages? 


5. Study about merchants and 
craftsmen. 
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Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


TO coupons offering materials 
| Fp R vo 3 tetennetion, and mail 





that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 66 and 68.) 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-j 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FREE Please send me _.__.. re- 


prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 
History of Cocoa, the Heinz advertise- 
ment appearing in this issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only in 
U.S.A.) 


Name___ 





St. or R.D. - cee cee 
P.O. & 


Zone_____ iuniesainclaipalag 





State. 
11-461N3 | 





DITTO 
2245 welts Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FREE Without my sy please 


send: ‘ O “New Short Education” 
brochure; [] Arrange a Ditte demonstra- 
tion for me; i Free sample workbook les- 
sons for (s) indicated A - 
0 New tte Workbook Catalog. 


School __. 





St. or R.D._. 


P.O. & 
Zone_ 





—. State 
11-46 IN 15 
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POPULAR SCIENCE PUBL. CO., Audio-Visual { 
Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 














! 

FREE "Please send me information | 

about []) Teach-O-Filmstrips; [] Tri-Pur- i 
pose Projector; [) Portable Electric Phono- 

graph; (] Teach-O-Discs. 

Name of School ck oe 

t 

Name ] 

I 

St. or RD... r 

P.O. & { 

Zone... State 
11-46 IN 147 i 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. | i 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE Please send me price list 


and information about your 1946 Christmas 
Name-Pencil offer. Also, information about 
your money-making plan by selling Imprint- 
ed School Pencils. 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 





a, le 
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EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB | 

340 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas \ 

FREE t am interested in a va- | 

l 

cation in the Southwest. Please send me | 

i 

your new pictorial Sunland literature. i 

I 

Name i 

I 

St. of R.D. ' 

P.0.& | 
Zone. ee 

nasinuis | 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. i 
Dansville N.Y. 


UNITED AIR LINES School G College Service 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














FREE Please send me your sam- 
ple packet of Aviation Educational Mate- 
rials, 
1 teach in ._____.. Grade. 

Name 

St. or R.D 

P.O. & 

Zone State 

11-46 IN 61 


GeentsT MAS x. SERVICE 
Box 508-E, Park Ridge, II. 


SPECIAL OFFER Piease send me 
your Christmas Art Service package of 
illustrated plans for making Christmas 
gifts, decorations, favors, tags, cards, etc. 
1 enclose $1.00. (Add 5¢ to your check 
to cover bank charge.) 








Name 

St. or R.D, 

P.O. & 

ae a ee 
11-46 IN 121 


BLIDE, Industrial Arts 
a Teachers College, Minot, N.D. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me 
a copy of your workbook, “Elementary 


Hand Craft Projects.” 1 enclose $1.25. 











Name 

St. or RD 

P.O. & 

Zone ee 
11-46 IN 154 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATI 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicane 7, 























I 
SPECIAL OFFER Please send me: i FREE Please send me a free copy 
(] “Symbols of Democracy Posters”; [) i of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
“Symbols of Freedom Posters.” 1 enclose I 
$1.00 for each set. (Only 80c each to g Name oF School see 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) | Teacher of. 
Name Name 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D.. 
P.O. & . 
Zone State... I oo. © State 
11-46 IN 26 H rN 11-46 IN 54 
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Mhliahd 


HOLIDAYS 


With 


CHRISTMAS IDEAS 


fom the DECEMBER ISSUE 
of 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


¢ From cover to cover, this Christmas number will be one 


miniatures. 


aha ha a aa 


S 


of the finest that we have ever produced. An ap- 
pealing modern Christmas painting, reproduced in 
full color, is the cover subject, and of course there is 
an art appreciation lesson about it, with 18 full-color 
You will find ideas and suggestions to 
fill every December school day. 
make, Christmas greeting cards and Christmas deco- 
rations, Christmas stories, Christmas plays and songs 
and verse, will make your schoolroom a busy, happy 
spot, inspiring both you and your pupils with the true 
holiday spirit. It's a grand issue, especially prepared 
for this special month of the school year. You can't, 
and you won't want to, miss it! 


Christmas gifts to 


Sexy Auailable Early in November 





There are so many exciting items in 
this coming December issue that you'll 
need an individual copy to have right 
at hand. We doubt whether you'll 





HAVE YOUR OWN COPY 


want to share it even with your best 
and we wouldn't blame 
you. There is only one answer. 
a copy all your own. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


friend .... 


Have 








it°s as simple as a penny postal card. 
Just jot your subscription on one and 


mail it to us today. 


The subscription price is STILL ONLY 


ONE YEAR 


10 ISSUES 


s ied 


TWO YEARS 21s 355-00 


SEND ORDERS TODAY TO 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Dept. IN-il 
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The Library—An Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 17) 


B. Perhaps the children will wish to 
make a library for their classroom. 
1. Talk over sources from which they 
can obtain books. (These should vary 
in level of difficulty from preprimer 
to fourth-reader materials.) 

2. Discuss the materials needed for 
storing, displaying, and using the 
books, and how to get them. Let the 
children volunteer for work on spe- 
cial committees. 

3. When the books, bookcases, chairs, 
table, and librarian’s desk are ready, 
plan a simple filing system. 

4. Add picture books with very little 
detail; a few current or back num- 
bers of children’s magazines contrib- 
uted by the pupils; copies of My 
Weekly Reader, Nos. 1 and 2 (Amer- 
ican Education Press); and a com- 
mercial picture dictionary, such as 
Ellen Walpole’s The Golden Diction- 
ary (Simon and Schuster), which has 
1030 words and more than 1500 pic- 
tures in color. 

§. Have the less advanced children 
make supplementary materials for 
general use, such as picture scrap- 
books based on particular themes, or 
a loose-leaf picture dictionary of con- 
crete words. 

6. Let the more advanced pupils pre- 
pare materials which require greater 
ability in organizing, such as illustra- 
tions of incidents in books they have 
read, with a few descriptive sentences 
copied beneath the drawings, or dic- 
tated book riddles and questions for 
the bulletin board. 

7. Arrange a system for choosing 
weekly caretakers and librarians. 

8. Both teacher and children can co- 
operate in keeping the library corner 
colorful and attractive. 

C. Emphasize the far-reaching pur- 
pose of library service in one or more 
ways. 

1. Have-a story hour to which the 
pupils in another grade are invited. 
2. Invite the public librarian to visit 
your classroom as the guest of honor 
at a library party. 

3. Plan a storybook parade. Have 
the children dress in costumes to rep- 
resent book characters and give orig- 
inal riddles as they appear before the 
pupils of another grade. 

4. Prepare for the Christmas season 
by making gaily decorated book- 
marks or bookplates as gifts. 

D. Write for helpful Children’s Book 
Week suggestions. 

1. National Headquarters of Book 
Week, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
2. American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


USING THE TOOLS OF 
LEARNING 


A. Reading. 

1. Develop many chart stories dic- 
tated by the children and based on 
their library experiences—the results 
of their excursion to the public li- 
brary, plans for making their own 
library corner, records of vheir build- 
ing progress, and accounts of subse- 
quent incidents. You may wish to 
use these stories in various ways. 
Copy them from the blackboard upon 
large sheets of oak tag and use them, 
together with cardboard strips con- 
taining identical phrases, as the basis 
for small-group reading lessons. Put 


them into a large scrapbook for th 
reading table or make duplicate cop. 
ies for use in individual scrapbooks 
which will be taken home. 

2. Use every feasible means for de. # 
veloping a vocabulary likely to by 
used in later book reading. 

a) As important concrete words 
are taught, add them to individu 
picture dictionaries, or to the on 
being made by the group. 

b) Keep on hand a few sets of the 
Picture-Word Cards and The Basic 
Sight Vocabulary Cards prepared by 
Edward W. Dolch (Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois) . 

c) Use the bulletin board both for 
motivation and for actual learning. 
Label cutout pictures and the chil. 
dren’s original drawings with captions 
likely to catch their eyes. Put w 
“Good News” items. Ask simp 
questions that will stimulate thinking 
about such topics as the care of 3 
classroom pet or the group plans for 
the coming day. 

3. Keep on hand files of seasonal, 
home, and community-life pictures, 
labeled with simple titles and grouped 
according to subject. Display pic- 
tures from only one or two groups 
at a time. 

4. When the children are ready to 
read from books, teach them to care 
for them properly. 

§. Develop centers of interest in the 
library corner—an aquarium or a liy- 
ing plant; airplane models or Indian 
arrowheads. Near these, display lists 
(or jackets) of related books which 
advanced readers can master. 

6. Dramatize action stories that the 
children have read and enjoyed. 

7. Once in a while have a “reading 
party” in which the superior readers 
come together and share favorite sto- 
ries. “These require careful prepara- 
tion for fluency and expression. 

8. For individual reference rather 
than public display, keep a list of the 
library books each child reads during 
the year. 

B. Numbers. 

1. Develop time-telling by use of 2 
cardboard clock dial in the library 
corner. Set it to indicate the hours 
the corner is open for use. 

2. Use a wall calendar and a revolv- 
ing date stamp to show when books 
will be due. 

3. In order to instill, early in life, 
the habit of returning library books 
on time, you may consider it wise to 
suggest a fine of one cent daily for 





































overdue books. Accumulated fines be 
may amount in time to enough to § 4, 
buy a new library book. we 
4. Counting books for group us § yy 
gives continued concrete practice & ,. 
with numbers. Form the habit of be 
writing (or having a child write) the § 
number on the blackboard so that § 4 
all may visualize as well as hear it. t. 
§. Show how to locate page numbers § 
quickly and quietly. Discuss the § . 
“front,” “middle,” and “back” of a ti 
book. i 
6. Have the older children create and . 
work story problems based on theif | 
own library experiences. 
7. Be constantly on the alert for 8 
fresh, incidental, or informal uses of § P 
numbers in connection with the li- 

brary unit. : 
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Meaningful Number 
Work—I 


(Continued from page 24) 


The plan of organization here de- 
cribed suggests grouping children in 
yccordance with their developmental 
level, and with regard to the activi- 
ies that may appropriately be planned 
or any given level. When concrete 
materials are being used, it is difficult 
for the teacher to permit free give- 
wnd-take in conversation, and at the 
ame time to follow the work of the 
children, unless the group is limited 
0 fifteen or perhaps eighteen. In 
most grades it will be satisfactory to 
form two groups, for work with con- 
crete materials. It is true that with 
such a plan the teacher may not be 
able to meet both groups daily. How- 
ever, if they are given number games 
and other number activities that may 
be engaged in independently, the pu- 
pils will undoubtedly gain more bene- 
fit than they would from daily periods 
conducted without regard to group 
abilities. 

If the teacher is working for rapid 
recognition of groups of numbers, 
using picture cards, she will plan to 
keep together the children having ap- 
proximately the same level of num- 
ber understanding. They may take 
turns seeing how rapidly they can 
recognize a number group when it 
is exposed for a second or so. Of 
course, if a child cannot recognize the 
group, he may be encouraged to work 
it out as best he can. Whatever his 
method of arriving at a solution, 
the teacher should help him meet the 
problem in more mature ways until 
eventually he can recognize the group 
without hesitation. 

There are certain number activities 
that may be carried out successfully 
with a whole grade. This may be 
possible with many incidental number 
experiences. Even though all the 
children may not have an opportunity 
to solve the problem, they may all 
profit from the discussion centering 
around the solution, Dramatizing a 
number story, telling number stories 
about pictures, retelling incidental 
number experiences, working out a 
joint solution to some problem with 
which the grade may be faced at a 
particular time (such as measuring 
windows for curtains, taking attend- 
ance by counting by twos)—these 
are examples of number experiences 
from which all the pupils may profit. 

When we come to the drill stage, 
individual or’small-group work is to 
be recommended. Few children in 
the room will be ready for drill on the 
same material at the same’ time. 
Having large groups of children 
answer in concert to the same num-= 
ber combinations has no place in 
meaningful number learning. Only 
the most advanced pupil in the group 
is getting any real practice and the 
chances are that this child does not 
actually need the practice he is get- 
ting. Rather, children should be en- 
couraged to make their own number 
picture cards, to work alone or in 
groups of two or three, and to play 
games that stress drill on the appro- 
priate thing at the right time. 

Grouping children for number in- 
struction, then, should vary according 
to the demands of the activity with 


which the children are concerned. 
Groups should be flexible enough to 
meet the needs of the children. 
Sometimes instruction of all together 
is profitable; sometimes half the en- 
rollment constitutes a workable unit; 
and sometimes still smaller groups 
will bring the greatest value to the 
pupils, Throughout this discussion of 
organization for number learning, the 
assumption has been that no group 
should be permanently fixed but 
should vary as the needs change. 


EDITORIAL Note: In a later article, 
Miss Deans will discuss methods by 
which the number combinations may be 
presented to primary children, 


Simple Experiments 
with Air 
(Continued from page 20) 


B. Collect air pictures. 

C, Draw air pictures. 

D. Find and read poems and stories 
about air. 

E. Have a play in assembly to sum- 
marize the unit—For our program 
we arranged equipment for each ex- 
periment so that it could be moved 
into place before the audience, and 
removed when the experiment was 
completed, with maximum efficiency. 


THE PROGRAM 


Our announcer explained that the 
audience might think the things we 
were about to do were magic, but 
that in reality they were science. 
She displayed the two words. 

Next two girls engaged in a dia- 
logue to the effect that a deserted 
house in the village was not really 
empty but was full—of air. One 
girl said that air can’t fill anything, 
and the other promised to prove that 
it can. The announcer came for- 
ward to explain that the experiments 
to follow were what one girl showed 
the other. ° 

The experiments described in the 
unit were then carried out in front of 
the audience—a different child, or 
team of children, performing each 
new experiment and explaining it. 
Between each two experiments the 
announcer came to the front and 
made a statement which acted as a 
conclusion for the completed experi- 
ment and as an introduction for the 
one to follow. 

Whenever possible, some associa- 
tion was used to tie facts proved by 
the experiment with something fa- 
miliar to the audience. For example: 
when the experiment showing that air 
presses harder against broad flat sur- 
faces was demonstrated, reference to 
parachutes was made, and when the 
candle experiment had been finished, 
the demonstrator said, “Now you see 
why opening the lower door of a fur- 
nace makes a fire burn faster.” 

The announcer brought the pro- 
gram to a close with the following 
speech: “Air is all around us, even 
though we cannot see it. We've told 
you some of the things we found out 
about air. There are many more 
things you can find out about it if 
you want to, Finding out about 
things is not using magic, it is being 
scientific.” 

EprrortaL Note: “Simple Experiments 
with Water,” a similar science unit by 


the same author, a red in the Jan 
ary 1946 issue of Tar INSTRUCTOR. 2 m 








YOUR PUPILS WILL WANT TO BE 
Good Citizens » Good Neighbors 


TEACH -O-FILMSTRIPS 
are particularly valua- 
ble for classroom use 
cause they make learn- 
ing and teaching easier. 
Each filmstrip was con- 
ceived, planned and 
written by experienced 
teachers. 

Each is a self-con- 
tained teaching unit with 
motivation, concept 
teaching, problems and 
questions for discussion. 
‘Combined with unbreak- 
able vinylice TEACH-O- 
Discs they constitute an 
integrated sight and 
sound teaching device 
that produces splendid 
classroom results. The 
two kits described on 
this are excellent ex- 

ples. You may order 
them in coupon below. 





Caesar's sensational book “Sing a 


FRIENDSHIP KIT: A group of audio- 
P Sn ff cces teaching aids based on Irving 


ag ft 


SAFETY KIT: Another group of audio- 
visual taching aids based on the Irving 

19 songs. These deal with 
safety habits and help develop an alert, 
safety-conscious attitude. For Primary 


Caesar book o: 


Grades. 

Kit is made up of (a) 
5 black-and-white TEACH- 
O-FILMsTRIPS—$3 each, 
(b) 2 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face - 
O-Discs in album $6, (c) 
the book, “Sing a Song of 
Safety” containing words 
and music of the 19 songs 
fully illustrated, School 
Price, $1.25. Full Kit Price, 
$22.25. Use coupon at right 
to order. 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS READY SOON 


Primary Arithmetic (for use 
in Primary Grades), 6 film- 
strips, black and white. 


; $18.00 
Community Helpers (for 
use in Pri rades), 6 
filmstrips, b and white. 

$18.00 


American History (for use 
in Middle Grades), 8 film- 
strips, ware, 

ish Literature (for use 
in Junior and in Senior High 
Schools), 3 filmstrips, black 

white . . . $7,5 
ir 


So 


$ 
Foods and Nutrition (for use 
in Junior High Schools), 5 
filmstrips, color . $25.00 


PPR Se FS eee 
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Song of Friendship,” 19 delightful 
and easily-understood songs that stress 
the importance of World Friendshi 
and Human Rights, For use in Middle 
Grades. 

Kit is made up of 3 main elements: 
(a) 5 color TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS — 
$5 each, (b) 4 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face TEACH-O-Discs 
in album, $12, (c) The book, “Sing a 
Song of Friendship” containing wurds 
and music of 19 songs fully illustrated, 
School Price, $1.50, Full Kit Price, 
only $38.50. 


five 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
DIVISION 

POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


a yan TO ORDER the audio-visual teaching aids checked 
ow! 
FRIENDSHIP KIT 

5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in color, 4 12-inch double- 


Till 


KIT 
fe) 5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in black-and-white, 2 12- 


face records, and Irving Cae- inch double- records, 

sar’s “Sing aSongof Friend- and Irving Caesar's “Sing a 

ship’ —Complete Kit,$38.50 Song of ety’ —Complete 
Kit, $22.25 


I wish to order the a oy separate elements of the 
FRIENDSHIP or SAFETY kits: (prices are listed in descrip- 


I TEIN. “aeastoscobe:. netcasciptennesedocaninins “gieebbas sentseupeebenen 


f) PAYMENT ENCLOSED © COD. [9 BILL 
Please send me information about’ 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS (C0 Portable Electric Phono- 
TEACH-O-DISC Classroom graph and Dual-speed 
Recordings machines (33-1/3 and 
(0 Tri-Purpose Projector 78 r.p.m.) 
(ie a Sas aa aS 1 Teach 
CS eee Oe Le a ee ee 
Oe Fe Se viasaiiatah dais ihe Peete te 
IRE onssivaaninnasintrnnmenenene ZONE....0008 eS 
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FEET HURT 2 


, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore 


heels and 
Arch Supports 


$s cal Ponony ages ovens” 
D? Scholls svercers 
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iT MAY BE 


? WEAK ARCHES! 
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TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 





The only HOME STUDY sumo SCHOOL offer- 
ing all courses leading degree, Bachelor of 
Music, offers YOU the queue to make im- 
portant advancement in the musical arts. If you 
will devote part of your spare time to serious ef- 
fort, you should be able to earn a . Di- 
her’s Certificate and be prepared to 
ual to those enjoyed by many who 
= Aya: during the past 
Chee! which interested and 
for FREE 5. SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
AND CATALOG. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Bivd., Suite U420, Chicago 15, Hil. 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course () Piano, Stu- 


ent’s Course [) Public School Music—Beginners 
Public School Music—Advanced [() Composi- 
on— Advanced [) Dance Band _ Arranging 
Ha 0 Cornet—Trumpet Cornet— 
essional ([) pazophons Clarinet 

() Guitar Banjo 


amet Pre 
olin 
Reed 0) Voice oe Teint Sight 
‘E ; Choral Conducting "History 
us 





Music experience......................... ed netanis 


FLANAGAN’S _/ 


5 
gal 


AlDs 


64th @ Creative Activities 

Year @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

®@ Phonics, History, Plans 

@ Travel—Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 


Piease Send Me Your FREE Catalog B-6 | 



































A- FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. ... CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 


See anhalt CARDS 





WHLLACE Gaerne. bape 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
WANT HELP WITH 


TEACHERS READING PROBLEMS? 


Do you want to know the latest results of leading 
educators in experiments with phonetics, script 
writing, word games, etc.? Do you want to know 
how to help the slow reader? 





Material is also valuable for speeches, papers, etc. 
Send $1.00 today for either of the above pamphlets 
of over 2,000 words éach. 


Researcher, P. O. Box 645, Marquette, Michigan 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


T both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analys | the 
Reip ee a say » * k mage 





dir rot hild + 
understan ng of children and grown-u 
‘ tad grownup. 








TI 
RELIEF 

















| BOWMAN-BERKSHIRE FARMS RFD 51A W'nsted, Conn. 
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Larry Makes a List 
(Continued from page 53) 


LARRY—Hello. Who are you and 
where did you come from? 

FIRST FAIRY—We just came from 
your kitchen. 

SECOND FARY—We cleaned out 
your refrigerator and cupboard. 

FIRST FAIRY—See all the food we 
got. 

LARRY—That’s our food. Where 
are you taking it? 

SECOND FAIRY—We know a family 
that has hardly enough to eat. 

FIRsT FAIRY—Yes, there are chil- 
dren in the family too.’ They will 
think this food is delicious! 

LARRY—But what about us? 
have to eat too! 

SECOND FAIRY—Oh, food isn’t im- 
portant to you. 

LARRY—Important! Ill say it’s 
important. Why, we'd starve with- 
out food! 

FIRST FAIRY—That’s what this oth- 
er family thinks too. Good-by! 

(Fairies wave as they go out with 
basket.) 

LARRY—Strange things are happen- 
ing tonight! Our food’s gone. My 
sweater and shoes are gone. B-r-r-r. 
(Shivers.) I guess Pil turn up the 
heat! (Goes over to thermostat on 
the wall.) 

(Enter Goblin.) 

GOBLIN—Tut, tut, tut. 
too sure about that. 
out your fire. 

LARRY—Why? Our house will get 


We 


Don’t be 
I’ve just put 


,cold! 


GOBLIN—Of course! But then, a 
warm house is not important to you. 

LARRY—Oh, yes, it is! A warm 
house is really important! I’m thank- 
ful we have one! 

GOBLIN—What’s that? Did you 
say you're thankful? Do you really 
mean it? 

LARRY—Yes, and I’m thankful we 
have food to eat. I’m thankful for 
my clothes too! 

GOBLIN—Are they more important 
than a model airplane, or a new cow- 
boy suit? 

LARRY—Yes, yes. I wish I had my 
sweater back, and our food too! 

GOBLIN—If you really mean it, I'll 
try to help you. (Goes to the door 
and whistles, Brownies and Fairies 
re-enter with the things they have 
taken.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—Did you whistle 
for us, Goblin? 

GOBLIN—Yes, Larry thinks his 
food and his clothes are important 
and he is thankful for them, so I 
think we should return them to him. 

FIRST FAIRY—Hiere is the food. 

SECOND FARY—We'll put it back 
in the kitchen. (Fairies exit with 
basket; then re-enter.) 

FIRSY BROWNIE—And here is your 
sweater. 

SECOND BROWNIE—Here are your 
shoes. 

(Larry puts them on.) 

LARRY—Thank you, but I want to 
help people who need things to make 
them comfortable. I have some 
clothes that are too small for me. 
You may have them, Brownies, for 
the girls and boys who need clothes. 
Pll share my food with the hungry 
families too. 

FamRIES—Thank you. That will 
make them happy. 
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FIRST BROWNIE—And ‘so thankfull!. 


LaRRY—I'll, tell Mother and she 
will help me. 

GOBLIN—Fine! Now you're talk- 
ing like a real. thankful American! 
You'll have a busy day tomorrow get- 
ting things ready, so we'd better let 
you finish your sleep now. 

(Goblin leads Larry back to the 
chair. He puts his head down on the 
table and closes his eyes. Fairies, 
Brownies, and Goblin join hands, 
dance around Larry, and sing to the 
tune of “Farmer in the Dell.”) 

FAIRIES, BROWNIES, AND GOBLIN— 
Larry’s thankful now, 

Larry’s thankful now, 

For food and clothes to warm his toes, 
Larry’s thankful now. 

(They dance out singing.) 

LARRY (rouses, rubs eyes, looks 
around the room, shakes bead)— 
Have I been dreaming? Here are my 
shoes, and my sweater too. I’m glad 
they’re still here. I'd better make 
my list before I forget. (Writes.) 
I'm thankful for food. I’m thankful 
for clothes. I’m thankful for a 
warm house. 

(Enter Mother.) 

MOTHER—How are you coming 
with your list, Larry? Have you 
thought of anything important yet? 

LARRY—Oh, yes, Mother. Do you 
want to see the list? Here. 

MOTHER (reads to herself )—Why, 
Larry, this is a wonderful list! You 
are a good thinker. 

LARRY—I had some help. Mother, 
are there really girls and boys who 
need more food and clothes? 

MOTHER—Yes, Larry. I have just 
been wrapping a package of your out- 
grown clothes to take to the home 
service center. And if you want to 
help provide food you can take some 
money from your allowance and give 
it to your teacher for the 
Fund. Everybody can help some. No 
contribution is too small. I am glad 
you are willing to share, 

LARRY—Oh, yes, Mother, I want 
to help. I guess you're the most won- 
derful mother there is. And that re- 
minds me. I’ve got to put one more 
thing on my list. It’s the most im- 
portant of all, and it goes at the 
top. It says, “I’m thankful for my 
mother!” 





Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


Most girls and boys like animals. 
You might like to sort out all your 
color miniatures which show animals 
and make “An Animal Book.” 

Last year there were miniatures 
showing zebras, Eskimo dogs, several 
kinds of horses, and a Spanish boy 
with his pet cats and birds. This fall 
we had a handsome elephant with gay 
trappings, and here are some charm- 
ing squirrels, ‘These pictures might 
form the beginning of an animal 
book. Write little stories or poems 
telling how the artist has shown the 
animals. Leave some empty pages for 
other miniatures. 

If you want to include other ani- 
mals in the book, draw or paint them 
yourself, It is interesting to com- 
bine your own work with that of 
grown-up artists. Be careful not to 
copy some other artist’s picture, but 
make one all your own. 






































PRACTICAL HELF 
in Teaching 
READING 


Here is a book full of practical sugges 
tions for teaching Reading. Saves you 
time and energy. Gets classroom 
sults! Your most difficulf subject to | 
teach made easy and interesting by div 
recting children in their reading activie 


n _ DAWSON’S 4 
DIRECTING LEARNING IN} 
the LANGUAGE ARTS — 


Partial Contents: The Basic Readi 
Program in the Elementary Schoo 
Teaching Pupils How to Study—E 
couraging Interests, Enjoyment and Ap 
preciation—Developing a Vocabulary” 
for Reading—Initiating Reading In« 
an for Learning to} 


EN 


NEW and UNUSUAL 
1 Cards depicting how +1: 50) 


Christmas is spent in 
16 Different Countries 

Beautifully Illustrated in full color. Clear, concise 

story given on each card. Excellent for a Christmas 

Class Project and fine to use as personal Christmas 

cards. Box comes complete with envelopes for 

every card. A full story of these cards was pub 


lished in Life Magazine. Send personal check o 
money order to: A. Rylance Smith, New Canaan, Com 


CLASSROOM AIDS 


Our United States (study outlines, maps, pro- 
jects. 11 states, etc.) 48 

Our Good Neighbors (study outlines, pootest) 

Year-Round Arts and Crafts Projects 

Social Studies Units For Primary Grades 
(8 favorite units, 44 pages)_._ 

Songs for Every Season, Primary Grades __ a — 
FREE. A post card brings additional information 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept.111, Chicago 40, IL 


FREE CATALOG Vaca king? of 


Send $1 today. 
MILDRED DAWSON 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 





























HECTOGRAPHED 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 




















There are 137 exercises in this col- 
lection of Hectographed Seatwork 
Designs. They cover a complete 
selection of elementary subjects 
and will help improve reading 
ability as well as aid in the pres- 
entation of other subjects. 


If purchased with your subscription to 
EE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Hecto- 


graphed Seatwork is sold BOc 


at the special price of. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


| Please send me: 

| (CO Hectographed Seatwork 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for 

( One Year at $3.00; [] Two Years at $5.00 
C) I enelose $............. [7] Bill me. 

















HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


Long before the first pussy willows appear, 


little boys and girls in the first grade of one 
Midwestern school are raising vegetables... 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, which Mother 
can later transplant! 


This is another of the special classroom proj- 


ects worked out in a group of test schools 
which have given more than a year to experi- 
mental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the eyes of a six- 
year-old? Cabbage, as found on the dinner 
table, may be simply some shredded stuff called 
cole slaw. But cabbage as a classroom hobby 
is something else. It’s a tiny seed, transformed 
by soil and water and sunshine into a flourish- 
ing plant. It’s also a good source of Vitamin 
C, which helps build strong bones and teeth . . . 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one. 
serving @ day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . or raw 
cabbage or soled greens. 
At least one serving o day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS . or dried beons, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc 
casionclly peos of beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole groin or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit. 


in addition, all growing chidren and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


and a source of other Vitamins and minerals 
which help to make you bright and quick and 
healthy! 

But theories are cheap, and you have a 
right to ask, “How does such teaching suc- 
ceed?”’ In one group of Midwestern schools, a 
1945 study showed 49.4% of all students having 
‘““poor’’ intake of ‘Group 2” foods (citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, cabbage, salad greens) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this figure reduced 
to 31.2% following a year of nutrition teaching. 
Far from perfect, of course... but surely a 
step in the right direction. 

The program of which this work is a part 
can easily be fitted into any existing curriculum, 
in any of the elementary grades. For informa- 
tion on materials and plans, write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS. INC 





After school... 
= havea Coke 




















